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HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS.—The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, Pall- 
Mall, near St. James’s Palace, Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 6d. 
Beason Tickets, 5s. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


HOTOGRAPHING ETCHING.—In the 


present Architectural Exhibition (No. 326) are specimens illus- 
trating this simple method of obtaining, withot a camera, fac-simile 
copies of plans, drawings, or any artistic design, entirely free from 
spherical aberration, and therefore true to scale. W. STRUDWIvK 
‘will forward his Book of Instructions for eighteen stamps,—2, Bolton- 
terrace, Newington, 8. 


ICTORIA TUBULAR BRIDGE.— 


WASHINGTON FRIEND’S MUSICAL and PICTORIAL 
ENTERTAINMENT, illustrating his GRAND TOUR of 5,000 miles in 
CANADA and the UNITED STATES, including the Fails of Niagara 
and the River St. Lawrence, with a truthful representation of that 
stupendous work. the Victoria Tubular Bridge at Montreal—Extra- 
ordinary Illustrations of American Indian, Emigrant, and Negro 
Life, &c. &c, with his Songs, A Jotes, and Melodies — St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, daily, at THREE and EIGHT o'clock. Stalls, 3s. ; 
Area, 23.; Gallery, 1s. Stalls may be secured at AUSTIN’S West- 
End Box-office, Secretary, Mr. W. H. EDWARDS, 


UDOR FURNITURE 


A RICHLY-CARVED OAK BEDSTEAD, and a genuine spe- 
cimen, in perfect condition, of the time of Philip and Mary, invalu- 
able to any one furnishing in Gothic, may be purchased, on application 
at the Office of “the Builder,” where a sketch, and particulars may 
te obtained, 














COMPETITIONS. 
O ARCHITECTS._HEREFORD 


MARKET and OTHER IMPROVEMENTS.—The Building Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Town Council of the city of Hereford, are 
prepared to receive DESIGNS for a CLOCK TOWE:, to be erected in 
the centre of the High Town ; the total expense of the structure not 
to exceed 1,0002. Also Designs for a Clock-tower Entrance into the 
New Markets from the High Town ; the entire cost of such structure 
not to exceed 5002. Only one Design will be adopted, and 302. will be 
given as a Premium for the Design selected. Each Design to bear a 
motto, and be accompaniel by a sealed letter, containing the name 
and address of the architect ; but only the letter belonging to the 
selected design will be opened, the others will await the orders of the 
respective owners. The design selected to be the property of the 
Town Council. Designs to be sent in on or before the 23rd of JULY 
next, addressed to RICHARD JOHNSON, Esq. Town Clerk, Hereford, 
and endorsed “ Designs for Clock Tower.”—Further particulars, with 
a lithographed copy of a block plan of the High Town, may be 
obtained on application to the Committee’s Minute Secretary, Mr. 
THOMAS SMITH, Coningsby-street, Hereford. 

N B—The Designs will be publicly exhibited in the city. 
Guildhall, June 12th, 1860. 


OUTHMOLTON, DEVON.—The Town 


Council having determined t> ERECT a NEW COVERED 
MARKET, &c. on premises adjoining the Guildhall, they are desirous 
to obtain, and are ready to receive, pl+ns for the purpose, and to this 
end they are willing to pay, and hereby offer, premiums for the two 
most approved plans submitted to them, viz.—25/. for the plan which 
may be adopted by the Council, and 157. for the next most approved 
plan not adopted, both to become the property of the Council, The 
person whose plan is adopted will be required to furnish gratuitously 
a specification and working details.—The plans to be sent under seal 
to the Town Clerk, on or before the lst day of AUGUST next. A 
plan of the site, drawn to a scale of 16 feet to an inch, may be seen, 
and further information obtained, on application to Mr. ROBERT 
SNOW, the borough surveyor.—And Notice is hereby given that the 
former advertisement, issued in this matter on the 8th of MAY 
last, is withdrawn. 

Dated Town Clerk’s Office, Southmolton, 6th June, 1860. 











CONTRACTS. 
OTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are 


required for the CONSTRUCTION of TWO GROINS at Gil- 
kicker Point, near Fort Monckton, Gosport,in the county of Hants 
Parties desiring to Tender for the construction of these works must 
leave their names at the Royal Engincer Office, Buckhurst, Gosport, 
on or befoie the 25th day of JUNE, 1860. and pay the sum of half-a- 
guinea for the bills of quantities, which will be forwarded to each 
party as soon as prepared. The Secretary of State dves not bind him- 
self to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Offic-, Portsmouth, June 12th, 1860. 


OAST-GUARD CONTRACT.—Notice to 


BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—Persons desirous of TEN- 
DERING for the ERECTION of a COAST-GUARD STATION at 
Spring Vale, in the Isle of Wight, may inspect the drawings and spe- 
cifications at the Watch-room, Ryde, or at this Office, between the 
hours of TEN and FOUR, from FRIDAY, the 15th, to FRIDAY, the 
29th inst. now next ensuing, and both inclusive (Sundays excepted). 
Tenders to be sent to this office not later than TWELVE o’clock at 
noon of the 30th inst, under seal, and directed to the Commodore Comp- 
troll-r-General of Coast-guard, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Buildings 
at Spring Vale.” The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty do not 
pledge themselves to accept the lowest or either of the Tenders. 

Dated this 13th day of June, 1860, at the Admiralty Coast-guard 
Office, 12, Spring-gardens, London, 8.W. 


OIRON FOUNDERS, SHIP BUILDERS, 


and OTHERS.—The Falmouth Docks Company are desirous of 
receiving TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION ofa WROUGHT-IRON 
CAISSON, about 57 feet 4 inches long, 16 feet wide, and 22 feet 9 in. 
high.—Further particulars may be obtained, and the drawings and 
specification seen, on application at the Office of JAMES ABER- 
NETHY, Esq. C.E. No. 3, Parliament-street, Westminster ; or to Mr. 
J. R. KELLOCK, Resident Engineer, Falmouth Docks Offices, 
Falmouth. Tenders to be addressed to the Secretary, Falmouth 
Docks Company’s Offices, Falmouth, on or before the 23rd day of 
JUNE next, endorsed “‘ Tenders for Caisson,” The Falmouth Docks 
Company will not of necessity accept the lowest orany one of the 
Tenders. 

Falmouth Doeks Offices, June, 1860. 














RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


9, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT-STREET.—Patron, H.R.H. 
the PRINCE CONSORT.—Will cease on SATURDAY, the 30th inst. 
Admission, One Shilling. Ail Drawings and Building Manufactures 
must be removed before the 3rd JULY, to make room for the Annual 
Free Exhibition of Building Materia's, Patents, and Inventions. 

JAS. EDMESTOM’} Hon. Secs 
JAS. EDMESTON, ‘ ‘ 








YO the Patrons, Directors, Committee, and 
Subscribers generally to the BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.—WILLIAM GOODFELLOW desires to express his 
deep-felt GRATITUDE to all the Subscribers who so kindly tendered 
their support at the recent Election, which resulted in his suc- 
cess in being elected a Pensioner on the funds of the Institution. 
25, Adelaide-street, Stonehouse, Devon, 30th May, 1860. 
be 


HE RELIEF of LUCKNOW— 


Mr. T. J. BARKER’S GREAT PICTURE, painted by autho- 
rity, is now ON VIEW at the Lucknow Gallery, 5, Waterloo-place, 
from TEN to SIX. 


el 


MPORTANT INVENTION —To 

> ARCHITECTS, RAILWAY COMPANIES, BUILDERS, and the 

UBLIC at LARGE.—A sure, simple, permanent, and inexpensive 

method of making or rendering Window Sashes, French Casements 

rs, Museum and other Cases, when closed, WEATHER, DRAUGHT, 

and DUST PROOF, Ventilation notwithstanding attainable at plea- 
Sure,—Patentee, JOHN BROWN, Architect, Norwich. 








O CONTRACTORS.—EXTENSION of 


TIME for TENDERS.—Notice is hereby given that the Com- 
mercial Dock Company are about to CONSTRUCT a NEW LOCK or exit 
from their Docks into the River Thames, near Lavender Dock, Rother- 
hithe. Persons desirous of TENDERING for the same may see the 
plans and conditions at the Company’s Offices, No. 106, Fenchureh- 
street, Tuesdays and Fridays excepted. A copy of the specifica- 
tions, bill of quantities, and blank Tender will be delivered to 
persons who may desire to Tender for the works upon the payment of 
three guineas, and all Tenders must be on the printed form for that pur- 
pose. Tenders, under cover, addressed to “‘ The Secretary of the Com- 
mercial Dock Company,” endorsed “‘Tender for New Works,” to 
delivered at the Dock Office, 106, Fenchurch-street, on or before 
TWELVE o'clock (noon) on FRIDAY, 20th day of JULY, instead of 
the 22nd of JUNE, as before advertised. The Commercial Dock Com- 
pany do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

J. GRIFFIN, Secretary. 
Commercial Dock Office, 106, Fenchurch-street, June 8th, 1860. 





EXTENSION OF TIME. 


O BUILDERS.—BUILDERS disposed to 


TENDER for the ERECTION of a PARSONAGE-HOUSE at 
Warfield, near Bracknell Station, Berkshire, may see the plans and 
specification thereof on application at the Priory, Warfield; or at 
Messrs. GIBBS & THOMPSON’S Offices, Stratford-upon-Avon; at 
either place between the hours of NINE and SIX, until the 13th 
inst.—Tenders to be sent to Messrs. GIBBS & THOMPSON, Architects, 
address as above, on the 1‘'th inst, The lowest or any Tender wili not 
necessarily be accepted, 

Stratford-upon-Avon, June 12, 1860. 








CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS, SLATERS, and 


PLUMBERS. — Tenders are required for RENEWING the 
SLATING and LEAD GUTTERS, &c. of STANAGE HALL, SALOP. 
Persons desirous of TENDERING for the above works will receive 
all particulars on application at my Office. The lowest Tender will 
not necessarily be accepted. ALEX. MILNE, Archi: 

Northampton, June 6th, i860, 


O BUILDERS.—Builders desirous of 


TENDERING for MAKING certain ADDITIONS, ALTERA- 
TIONS, and REPAIRS, at Highfield Lodge, Bishopstoke, Hants. may 
see the drawings and specification at the House, on and after 
MONDAY, the 25th inst. Tenders to be delivered at the Office of the 
Architect, Mr. JOHN COLSON, St. Swithin-street, Winchester, on or 
before SATURDAY, the 7th of JULY next, endorsed “Tenders for 
Highfield Lodge.”—The right of rejecting the whole or any of the 
Tenders is reserved.—June 9, 1860. 


ONTRACTS for SHIRTS & STOCKINGS 


J forthe ROYAL MARINES.— Department of the Comptroller for 
Victualling and Transport Services, Somerset-place, 4th June, 1860.— 
The Ci issi for iting the office of Lord High Admiral of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, do hereby give 
Notice, that on THURSDAY, the 2Ist instant, at HALF-PAST ONE 
o’clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons as may be wil- 
ling to CONTRACT for supplying and delivering into her Majesty’s 
Victualling Stores at Deptford, all such SHIRTS for the Royal 

arines, and GRAY WORSTED STOCKINGS for Sergeants of the 
Royal Marines, as shall from time to time be demanded, for twelve 
months certain, and afterwards until the expiration of three months’ 
warning. Patterns ofthe articles may be seen at the Royal Marine Office, 
New-street, Spring-garaens, between the hours of ONE and. FOUR 
o'clock. No Tender will be received unless made on the printed form 
provided for the purpose, and which may be obtained on application.at 
the said Office. Particular attention is called to the recent modifications 
of the conditions of the Contracts, which may be seen at the said 
Office. No Tender will be received after HALF-PAST ONE o’clock on 
the day of treaty ; and it will not be required that the party tendering, 
or an agent on his behalf, should attend at the Office on the day of 
contract, as the result of the offer received from each person will be 
communicated to him and his proposed sureties in writing. 
Tender must be add d to the 8 tary of the Admiralty, and bear 
in the left-hand corner the words “‘ Tender for »” and must also 
be delivered at Somerset House. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 


| for the ERECTION of a VILLA at Sydenham. Bills of Quan- 
tities may be obtained on payment of a deposit of 20s. at the Offices 
of the Architects, where plans and specification may be seen. 
Duplicate plans, &c. will lie for the insp of Builders at the 
Greyhound Inn, near the Upper Sydenham Railway S‘ation, between 
the llth and 25th of JUNE. ‘Tenders are to be delivered at the 
Offices of the Architects, on WEDNESDAY, the 27th of JUNE, at 
TWELVE o'clock, when the deposits will be retnrned to the parties 
whose Tenders are not accepted. References are required, and the 
lowest Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 

BANKS & BARRY, Architects, 27, Sackville-street, W. 


T. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS.— 


CONTRACTS for CLEARING AWAY the DUST and ASHES, 
and for LOADING and CLEARING AWAY the SLOPS and STREET 
SWEEPINGS of the several Streets, Lanes, Courts, and Places within 
thesaid Parish.—The Vestry of the above parish will MEE on THURS- 
DAY, the 2lst JUNE, 1860, at SEVEN o’clo’k, p.m. at No, 44, Castle- 
street, Leicester-square, to receive TENDERS from persons willing to 
CONTRACT for REMOVING the DUST, ASHES, &c. from the houses 
and premises of the inhabitants of the said parish ; and for LOADING 
and CARTING AWAY the SLOPS and SWEEPINGS of the several 
streets, &c. and macadamised roads in the said parish, for one, two, or 
three years, at the option of the Vestry, from MIDSUMMER, 1860, the 
Vestry undertaking to find labour for sweeping the same macadamised 
roads, streets, lanes, courts, &c. Particulars and printed forms of 
Tender may be had on application to their Surveyor, Mr. R. K. 
BURSTALL, Castle-street, Long Acre, between the hours of NINE a.m. 
and FIVE p.m. The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest Tender, or any Tender. Separate Tenders will be required for 
each contract, and the parties tendering must specify their willingness 
or unwillingness to undertake either of the said works. The contracts 
and bonds, with two sufficient ties, to be prepared by the Solicitor 
of the Vestry, and paid for by the contractors. None but the printed 
forms of Tender will be received, nor will any Tender be received after 
SIX o'clock on the day appointed for the meeting of the Vestry. 
Tenders to be addressed to the Vestry, 44, Castle-street, Leicester- 
square, headed “ Dusting Contract,” or “‘ Cleansing Contract.” 

June, 1860, J. DANGERFIELD, Vestry Clerk. 


O PAINTERS, CONTRACTORS, and 


. OTHERS. — ROCHESTER BRIDGE.—The Wardens and 
Assistants are prepared to receive TENDERS from persous willing to 
PAINT ROCHESTER BRIDGE, according to a specification which 
may be seen at my Office on any working day between the hours of 
TEN and FOUR. Sealed Tenders for executing the work in Carson’s 
Anti-corrosion Paint, and in common oil paint respectively (at the 
option of the Wardens and Assistants), are to be delivered at the 
Bridge Council Chamber, Rochester at or before TWELVE o'clock at 
nom on SATURDAY, the 7th of JULY next (after which hour no 
Tender will be received), accompanied by a letter from a le 
person engaging to become, jointly with the party teudering, bound in 
3002. for the performance of the contract. The Wardens and Assistants 
will not bind themselves to accept the lowest Tender. 
GEORGE ESSELL, Bridge Clerk, 

The Precinct, Rochester, June 2nd, 1860. 


O BUILDERS.—Builders desirous. of 
TENDERING fcr the ERECTION of the new FARM BUILD- 
INGS at London Colney, Herts, may see the plans and specifications 
at the Office of Mr. THOMAS HILL, Architect, St. Alban’s, Herts, 
Tenders to be sent to Mr. CASTLE, No. 1, Hyde-park-gardens, London 
who will not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender, 
London, June 12th, 1860. 












































[For remainder of Contracts see next page. 






































































































THE BUILDER. 


[June 16, 1860. 








—————es, 





CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS.—TENDEBRS are required 


for the ERECTION of a CHURCH at Burbage, near Buxton, 
Derbyshire. Bil's of quantities way be obtained on payment of ade- 
it of 20s. at the Oflice of the Architect, or at Mr. WILMOT'S Office, 
juxton, where plans and specification may be seen between the 20th 
and 30th inst. Tenders are to be delivered at Mr. WILMOT’S Office, 
at Buxton, on SATURDAY, the 30th day of JUNE inst. sealed and 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Church at Burbage.” when the deposit will be 
returned to the parties who-e Tenders are not accepted. References 
will be required, and the lowest or any other Tender will not neces- 
sarily be accepted, HENRY CURKEY, Architect, 





7} ‘ 

O BUILDERS.—STOKE MANDEVILLE 
PARSONAGE HOUSE.—The plans and specification for a 
NEW PARSONAGE HOUSE. may be seen at the Rectory, Stoke 
Mandeville, on and after MONDAY, the 18th inst. and information 
obtained from D. BRANDON, Esq. 24, Berkelev-square, London. 
Tenders to-be sent to the Rectory by TWELVE o'clock on MONDAY, 
the 25th of JUNE.—The lowest Tender will not necessarily be 

secepted. 


LDERSHOT CAMP.—Builders desirous 

of TENDERING fora HOUSE, SHOP, STABLING, COACH- 

OUSE, STORES, &c, at the South Camp, for Mr, Allen, can see the 

plans and specification at Mr, TILBURY’S Royal Hotel, Aldershot, 

on and after WEDNFSDAY next, JUNE 20th. The Tenders to be 

sent to the Architect, Mr. G. B. MUSSELLWHITE, Basingstoke, 

Hants, on or before SATURDAY, JUNE 30th, next. ‘Quantities can 

be obtained at Mr. TILBURY’S, 10s. per copy. Neither the lowest 
nor any Tender will rily be pted 


LD MATERIALS.—TO BE SOLD by 


TENDER, TEN COTTAGES, on the Cotton Estate, Limehouse, 
containing about 80,000 bricks, and sundry other useful materials, 
which will be pointed out by the clerk of the works resident on the 
estate. Cash to be paid on possession being given, aud the ground 
cleared within three weeks —Sraled Tenders to be delivered to Messrs, 
BEADEL & SONS, at 25, Gresham-street, London, E.c, on or before 
TWELVE o'clock on MUNDAY, 2nd JULY, 1860. The vendor will 
not hind himself to accept the highest orany Tender. 


> ~ “ A 

O BUILDERS. — Builders desirous of 
TENDERING for the ERECTION of a PARSONAGE HOUSE, 

at Hordle, in the parish of Milfoid, near Lymingion, Hants, may see 
the drawings and specification, at the Vicarage, at Milford, on and 
after the 2nd of JULY next. Tenders to be sent to the Office of the 
Architect, Mr. JOHN COLSON, St. Swithin.street, Winchester, on or 
before the 14th of JULY next, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Hordle Parson- 
age.” —The right of rejecting the whole or any of the Tenders is reserved 

June 16, 1860. 


O BUILDERS, SLATERS, and 
PLUMBERS.—STANAGE-PARK, Radnorshire—TENDERS 

are required for RENEWING the SLATING and LEAD GUTTERS, 
&c. to the MANSION HOUSE.— Persons desirous of Tendering for the 
above work will receive all particulars at my Office. The lowest 


Tender will not ril 
ALEX. MILNE, Architect. 























y be 
Northampton, June th, 1860. 


T. JOHN’S CHURCH, CHESTER.—To 


BUILDERS.— Parties willing to TENDER for the several Works 

in the RESTORATION and RE-PEWING of the above 

Church, in accordance with the plans prepared by RICHARD 

CHARLES HUSSEY, Esq. London, may see the drawings and specifi- 

‘eation, upon application at St. John’s Schools, from THURSDAY, 

the 14th instant, to THURSDAY, the 28th instant, Ten“ers to be 

sent in on or before SATURDAY, the 30th of JUNE, addressed to the 

Rev. WILLIAM B. MARSDEN, Chester, and endorsed “‘ Tender for 

Restoration of: St. John’s, Uhester.” The Committee do not pledge 

ves to accept the lowe.t or any Tender, without due regzrd to 

the eligibility of the parties ; and the Contractor must be prepared, if 

called upon, to provide efficient sureties for the due performance of 
the work. 

Chester, 1ith June, 1860, 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 








10 BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 
P CONTRACTING for the ROOFING IN, and other Works, in 
COMPLETING of a+ Billiard or: Cencert-reom, at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Rocket Grounds, Haverstock-hill,: may inspect the plan: 
and specification by applying to Mr. R. H. MVORE. 10, Walbrook, 
Mansion-house, E.C. ‘The architect will not be bound to accept the 
lowest Tender. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


TENDERS for REPAIRS, PAINVING, &c. of ST. BARNABAS’ 
CHURCH, King-square, E.C. are inv ted.—pecifications and further 
particulars may be obtained at the Office of Mr. HAMMON, Architect, 
7, Finsbury-square, on and after THURSDAY, JUNE 21. In the 
mean time, the Church may be viewed on application at No, 22, King- 
square, 


ORTHAMPTON TOWN and COUNTY 


FREEHOLD LAND and BUILDING SOCTETY. 

To CONTRACIORS, ROAD.MAKERS, &c.—To Parties desirous of 
TENDERING for FORMING TWO NEW STREETS, including all 
eulverting, York paving, gravite curbing, pitching, macadamizing, &c. 

To SMITHS and [RONFOUND®RS. — To: parties desirous of 
TENDERING for FOUR HUNDRED’ YARDS RUN of COMBINED 
WROUGH" and CAST-IRON FENCING. with sixty-sixGates tomatch; 
= seventeen wrought aud cast-iron Gothic, Elizabethan, and Italian 
yates, &c, 

To BUILDERS and STONEMASONS —To parties desirous of 
TENDERING for FOUR HUNDRED YARD~ RUN of NUNEATON 
BRICK DWARF-WALLS, with Mansfield stone coping, &c. ; also 150 
yards run of Gothic, Elizabethan, and Italian fencing, in Bath and 
Mansfield stone, 

All the above to be erected on the property of the Society, at 
Northampton.—The plans and specification may be seen and all par- 
ticulars obtained at my Office. Sealed Tenders to be forward«d to the 
Secretary, Mr. GURNEY, Gold-street, Northampton, on or before 
WE! NESDAY, JULY 4th. The Committee do not bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any other Tender. 

Northampton, June 12th, 1860. ALEX. MILNE, Architect. 


EDGEFIELD UNION WORKHOUSE: 


To CONTRA°TORS, BUILDERS, JOINERS, and OTHERS.— 
The Guardians of the Sedgefield Union, in the County of Durham, are 
desirous of receiving TENDERS for the COMPLETION of the whole 
(or any portion) of the BUILDING anc WORKS required to be done in 
the ERECTION of a proposed new WORKHOUSE, to be built at 
Sedgefield. Plans and specifications for the same may be inspected 
and perused on application to JOHN WALKER, Architect, Sedgefield, 
from THURSDAY, the 2lst of JUNE instant, until THURSDAY. the 











OARD ‘of WORKS for the LIMEHOUSE 


“? DISTRACT, comprising the Parish of Limehouse, the Hamlet 
of Ratciiff,.and the Parishes «f Shadwell and Wapping —JOBBING 
CONTRACT for WORKS to SEWERS.—Notice is hereby given that 
thé Works Committ e will meet on MONDAY, the 25th day of JUNE 
1840, to receive TENDERS from persons willing to contract for the 
JOBBING -WORKS and REPAIRS to the SEWERS, DRAINS, & 
under the-juridiction of the Bo.rd.—Further particulars may be 
known,-and printed conditions, schedules of works, and forms of 
Tender, «btained by parties intend:ng to Tender for the works, upon 
application at the Office of tie Board, on and after the 16th day of 
JUNE instant, between the hours of TEN and FOUR, upon payment 
of 10s. which will be returned to each person sending in a Tender 
Tenders, sealed up and endorsed, “ Tenders for Jobbing Works to 
Sewers, &c.” must be delivered at the said offices not Jater than TWO 
o’clock on the said 25th day of JUNE next. The B:ard do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest orany TENDER. The security of two 
responsible persons will be required. No Tender will be received 
after the time specified. nor unless strictly in accordance with the 
printed instructions. Each Tender must contain a 101) Bank-note as 
evidence that the same is bona fide, which will be returned to the 
parties whose Tenders are notaccepted.—By order, 

HOS. W. RATCLIFF, Clerk to the Board, 

June 13th, 1860. 


r | 10 BUILDERS. — Builders desirous of 
TENDERING for the ERECTION of a DWELLING-HOUSE (to 
be called Worthy Lodge), STABLE BU'!LDINGS, and GATE LODGE 
at Kingsworthy, near Winchester, Hants. may see the drawings and 
specification, at the Office of the Architect, Mr. JOHN COLSON, st, 
Swithin-street, Winchester, on and after the 2nd of JULY next, 
Tenders to be delivered at the Architect’s Office, on or before the 16th 
of JULY next, endorsed ‘‘Tender for Worthy Lodge.”—The right of 
rejecting the whole or any of the Tenders is reserved. 
June 16, 1860. 


ARISH of BRIGHTON. — To IRON- 
MONGERS and BEDSTEAD MANUFACTURERS. — The 
Directors and Guardians of the Poor of Brighton are desirous of re- 
ceiving Tenders for the SUPPLY of 280 BEDSLEADS, for the Brighton 
Industrial Schools, in the parish of Rottingd The specificati 
and pattern bedstead may be seen at the Brighton Workhouse, and 
further information obtained on application to Mr. G. MAYNARD, 
the Parish Surveyor.—Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for the 
supply of Bedsteads,” to be delivered at my Office, on or before 
TUESDAY, the 3rd day of JULY next, by TWO o’clock in the after- 
noon, The Directors and G ians do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest Tender.— By order, ALFRED MORRIS, Clerk, 
Parochial Offices, Brighton, June 12, 1860. 

















5th JULY next, both inclusive, on or before which last d 
day sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for New Workhouse,” are to be 
delivered to me, the unders‘gned, at Sedgetield. The Guardians do 
not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
RUBERT f. MIDDLETON, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Sedgefield, 11th June, 1860, 


HE ALDERSHOT CEMETERY.—To 


BUILDERS and OTHERS.—The Burial Board for the Parish 
of Aldershot, in the County of Hants, hereby give notice, that it is 
their intention to enter into a CONTRACT for the LAYING OUT and 
DRAINING their CEMETERY at Aldershot aforesaid, and for the 
ERECTION of CHAPELS, LODGE, BOUNDARY WALLS, and other 
necessary WORKS connected therewith; and TENDERS for such 
works are hereby invited. The plan and specifications can be in- 
spected at the Offices of the Board, Victoria-road, Aldershot, from 
the 22nd to the 27th day of JUNE instant, between the hours of TEN 
and SIX ; and after that time at the Offices of the Architect, Mr. 
GOUDCHILD, Guildford, until the 3rd day ot JULY next, from whom 
any further information can be obtained. Sealed Tenders endorsed 
“Tenders for Works, Aldershot Cemetery,” to be sent to the under- 
signed, not later than SIX o’clock pm. on the said 3rd day of JULY 
next. The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or.any 
Tender.— Dated this 12th day of June, 1860. 

P. R. MURLESS, Clerk to the said Burial Board, Aldershot, 


HE BOARD of WORKS for the LIME- 


HOUSE DISTRICT.—CONTRACIr for BROKEN GUERNSEY 
GRANITE.—Notice is hereby given. that the Works Committee will 
meet on MNDAY, the 25th day of JUNE, 1860, to receive TENDERS 
from persons willing to CONTRACT for the SUPPLY of the best and 
hardest BROKEN GUERNSEY GRANITE, to b- delivered according 
to the conditions of the contract, free of all expenses, on the roads 











PARISH of ST. PANCRAS. in the County of Middlesex.— Notice 
is hereby given that the Vestry of tbe Parish of St. Pancras will meet 
on WEDNESDAY, the llth day of JULY next, at the Vestry-hail, 
King’s-road, Pancras-road, to receive TENDERS from persons 
desirous of contracting for the ERECTION of SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and other WORKS connected therewith at Finchley, agreeably to 
plans and specifications to beseen on or after TUESDAY, the 19th day 
of JUNE instant, between the hours of TEN and FIVE o'clock, at the 
Office of tne Chief Surveyor to the Vestry,10, Edward-street, Hampstead 
road, where further particulars and forms of Tender may be obtained 
on the deposit of the sum of two guineas, which sum will be returned 
on the receipt of abond fide Tender. Billsof quantities will not be sup- 

» but persons desirous of Tende:ing, may appoint a surveyor to 

out the quantities in connection with the Chief Surveyor or his 
Assistant. Security will be required for the due performance of the 
contract, and the written consent of the proposed sureties must be 
forwarded with the Tender. The Vestry do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. Tenders to be delivered at my Office 
onor before TWELVE o'clock at noon on the said WEDNESDAY, the 
llth day of JULY next.— By order, 

FRAS. PLAW, 
Vestry Clerk, and Clerk to the Directors of the Poor. 
Vestry Offices, King's-road, Pancras-road, June, 1860. 


ORWICH NEW CORN EXCHANGE.— 


To BUILVERS.—The Directors of the Norwich Corn Exchange 
Company invite TENDERS, from competent parties, for the EREC- 
TION of the intended new CORN EXCHANGE in the City of Norwich. 
}—> weg and specifications can be seen, on and from the 14th day of 
JU to the 28th dav of JUNK, at the Offices of Mr. BARRY, City 
Surveyor, Norwich ; and in London at the Offices of Messrs. GOODWIN 
& BUTCHER, Architects, 37, Bedford-row, W.C. The quantities 
{which have been taken out by a competent surveyor) and forms of 
Tender can be had on application Ay the Architects, 

THOMAS D. BARRY, 
GOODWIN & BUTCHER, } Architects, 


f | 10 BUILDERS, &c.—Notice is hereby | 
iven, that Plans and Specifications for the RESTORATION 
and LARGEMENT of the Parish Church at Berwick St. John (six 
miles from the Tisbury Station, Salisbury and Yeovil Branch of the | 
South Western Railway), are lying at the Rectory until SATURDAY, 
the 28rd instant ; and all persons desirous of contracting for the works | 
must send in sealed Tender: on or before SATURDAY, the 30th inst. 
rected to the Rev. C. A. GRIFFITH, Rectory, Berwick St, John, 
ne ig Neither the lowest nor any Tender will necessarily be 
rece: 


O BUILDERS.—The Trustees of the 


Friends’ Endowed Schools, Reeth, Yorkshire, are prepared to | 
receive TEN DERS for the erection of BOYS’, GIRLS’, and INFANTS’ | 
SCHOOLS at the above place. Plans and Specifications may be seen | 
at Darlington upon application to WM. PRACHEY, Architect, or | 
to the undersigned, on and after WEDNESDAY, the 20th instant. 
Tenders to be deliveres to the undersigned on or before WEDNESDAY, | 
the 4th of JULY proximo. The Trustees do not bind themselves to 
accept any Tender. EDWARD PEASE, Hon. Sec. 

Southend, Darlington, June 6th, 1860, 


ny | © 
O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 
INTRACTING for the ERECTION of a small CHURCH and 
PARSONAGE-HOUSE, at Swanley, near Dartford, may apply, giving 
references, to Mr. Co RISTIAN, 10, Whitehall-place, London, 8.W. 
not later than the 23rd inst.—The architect does not bind himself to 
acknowledge or reply to any such applications. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required 


for the ERECTION of OFFICES at Middlesbro-on-Tees, for | 
Messrs, Snowdon & Hopkins, iron-masters. The drawings, specifica- 
tions, and conditions of contract may be seen on application at our 
Offices, on and after Wt DNESDAY next, the 20th inst. Tenders, 
addressed to us, and endorsed ‘ Tender for Offices,” will be received 
up to SLX o'clock p.m. on TUESDAY, JULY 3rd 























PRITCHETT & 
Darlington, June 15th, 1860) SONS, Architects. 


and streets of the said district.—Further particulars may be known, 
and printed forms of Tender obtained, upon application at the Offices 
of the Board, White Horse-street, Commercial-road t, on and 
atfer the 16th day of JUNE instant, between the hours of TEN and 
FOUR. ‘Tenders, sealed up, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Guernsey 
Granite,” must be delivered at the said Offices not later than TWO 
o’clock on the said 25th day of JUNE inst. The Board do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. No Tender will be re- 
ceived after the time specified, nor unless strictly in accordance with 
the printed instructions.— By order, 

June 13, 1860, THOS. W. RATCLIFF, Clerk to the Board. 


HITECHAPEL UNION.— HEATING 


by HOT WATER.— The Guardians of the Poor of the White- 
chapel Union will meet in the Board-room, at the Workhouse, 
Charles-street, Mile-end New-town, N.E. on TUESDAY, the 3rd day 
of JULY next, at SIX o’clock in the evening, to receive TENDERS 
for HEATING the NKW WING to the above WORKHOUSE by HOT 
WATER. The conditions to be fulfilled and the plans of the rooms 





REAT BARFORD CHURCH, BED- 


FW FORDSHIRE—To BUILDERS.—Persons willing to CON- 
TRACT for the ERECTION of a NEW AISLE, and other WORKS, 
may see the plans and specifications at the Office of the Architect, 
Mr. JAMES HORSFORD, Well-street, Bedfurd. Tenders to. be de- 
livered at the Office of the Architect, on or before THURSDAY, the 
28th inst, The Churchwardens do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Bedford, June 13th, 1860. 


ONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH 

4 COAST RAILWAY.—To BUILDERS. — CONTRACT for 
a eb g eae GS.—The Directors of the London, Brighton, and 
yu 





Coast Railway Company are prepared to RECEIVE TENDERS 
for the erection of STATIONS, WAREHOUSES, ENGINE-SHEDS, 
COTTAGES, &c. at Bramber, Steyning, Henfield, West Grinstead, 
and other places upon the Branch Railway in course of construction 
between Shoreham ai h in the County of Sussex. Drawings 
and Specifications. may be seen at the Engineer’s Office, London 
Bridge Terminus, on and after MONDAY, the lth instant; and 
Sealed Tenders, upon the prescribed form only, must be delivered to 
the undersigned before NOON on THURSDAY, the 28th instant, 
The Directors will not be bound to accept the lowest or any Tender, 
unless they shall think fit to do so, 

FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary. 
London Bridge Terminus, 5th June, 1860. 


O CARPENTERS, &.—WORKHOUSE 


FITTINGS.—The Guardians of the Poor of the Whitechapel 
Union, Middlesex, will meet in their Board-rvom, at the Workhouse, 
Charles-street, Mile-end New Town, N.E. on TUESDAY, the 19 h day 
of JUNE inst. at SIX o’clock in the evening, to receive TENDERS 
from persons for executing certain CARPENTERS’, PLUMBERS’, 
and other WORKS, in ERECTING various FIXTURES and FITTINGS 
in the new wing of the above Workhouse, and if considered desirable 
then contract for thesame. The specificatione of works, plans, and 
conditions, may be inspected, and printed forms of Tender obtained, 
on application at the Workhouse, daily between the hours of 
and THREE. Tenders on any other than the printed form will not 
be noticed, and the Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. Dated this 4th day of June, 1860. 

G. ADAMS FARR, Clerk to the Guardians. 
Clerk’s Office, Whitechapel Workhouse, 
Mile-end New Town, N.E. 


O CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, and 
OTHERS.—The Stockton and Darlington Railway Company 

are prepared to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of a PAS- 
SENGER STATION at Redcar, in the county of York, comprising 
Bricklayer’s, Mason’s, Joiner’s, Plumber’s and Slater's Work. Plans 
ificati may be seen on application at the Engineer’s Office, 














proposed to be heated may be inspected at my Office daily, bet 

the hours of TEN and THREE o’clock. The other portion of the 

workhouse is heated by apparatus erected by Messrs. Weekes & Co. of 

Chelsea, and a preference will be given to a similar mode of heating, 

and to combine therewith, The G ‘ians do not bind themselves to 

accept the lowest or any Tender. G. ADAMS FARR, Clerk. 
Cierk’s Office, Whitechapel Workhouse, June 14th, 1860, 


. 

O SEWER CONTRACTORS.— 

TENDERS will be received from parties willing to CONTRACT 
for the EXECUTION of the WORKS to be done in CONSTRUCTING 
2,706 feet in length. or thereabouts, of 12-inch PIPE SEWERS, 
on the Estate belunging to the Trustees of the late Samuel Emsley, 
esq. situate near Bonner’s-lane, Bethnal-green, Middlesex.—The draw- 
ings and specification may be inspected, and forms of Tender may be 
obtained, on applictaion to Mr. CHARLES DUNCH, Architect. White 
Horse-street, Commercial-road, E. between the hours of TEN and 
FOUR. Sealed Tenders to be delivered, as above, on or before 
FRIDAY, the 22nd day ot JUNE, 1860. The Trustees do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. The party whose 
fender is accepted, will be required to find an approved surety in 1002. 
for the due periormance of the coutract. 


AINT JOHN, HAMPSTEAD. — DUST 
and SLOPPING. —CONTRACTS for CLEARING AWAY the 
DUST and ASHES, and for LOADING and CLEARING AWAY the 
SLOPS and STREET SWEEPINGS of the several Parish Roads, Lanes, 
Courts, and Places within the said Parish.—The Vestry of the above 
Parish will MEET on FRIDAY, the 22nd day of JUNE, 1860, at 
HALF-PAST SEVEN o'clock in the evening, precisely, at the Work- 
house, at New End, Hampstead, to receive TENDERS from persous, 
willing to CONTRACT for REMOVING the DUST, ASHES, Sc. 
from the houses and premi-es of the inhabirants of the said parish 
and for LOADING and CARTING AWAY the SLOPS and SWEEP- 
INGS of the several par'sh roads, &c. in the said parish, for one or 
three years, at the option of the Vestry, from MIDSUMMER, 1860, 
the Vestry undertaking to find labour for scraping and sweeping the 
same rads, lanes, courts, &c. Particulars and printed forms of 
Tender may be had op application to Mr. DOUGLAS, the Vestry Sur- 
veyor, at No. 10, New End, Hampstead, between the hours of NINE 
am, and FOUR p.m. The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. Joint or separate Tenders may be made, 
and the parties tendering must specify their willingness or unwilling- 
ness to undertake both or either of the said works. The Contractors 
will be required to execute a written contract, and to enter into a 
bond, with two sufficient sureties, in such sum as shall be determined 
by the Vestry, for the due performance of the respective contracts ; 
and parti-s tendering must attend p=rsonally on the day and at the 
time appointed for the mecting. None but the priuted forms of 
Tender will be received, nor will any Tender be received after SEVEN 
o’clock on FRIDAY, the 22nd instant. Tenders for both or either of 
the said contracts to be addr-ssed to the Vestry Clerk of Saint John, 
Hampstead, endorsed ‘‘ Dusting or oreins Contract,” or “* Dusting 
» or “ Slopping Contract.”— By order, 
main iastmancrsiion THOMAS TOLLER, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Offices, Workhouse, Hampstead, 13th June, 1860, 








and 
Northgate, Darlington, on and after MONDAY, the 4th of JUNE, 
1860. Tenders are to be delivered at the Secretary’s Office, Darli.gton, 
by TEN o’clock on THURSDAY, the 2ist day of JUNE, 1860, endorsed 
© Tenders for Redcar Station.” Forms of Tender may be obtained at 
the Railway Office. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 
(Signed) THOS. MAC NAY, Secretary. 
Railway Office, Darlington, May 25th, 1860. 


ORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.— 


To CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—The Directors are ready 
to receive TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of the WORKS on the 
Nidd Valley Branch, in length about 114 miles, commenciug near 
Ripley Station, on the line from Leeds to Thirsk, and terminating at 
Pateley-bridge. Plans, secti and specification may be seen on and 
after the 6th JULY next, at the Engineer’s Office, Central Station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where printed forms of Tender, spscification, and 
quantities may also be obtained. Sealed Tenders addressed to the 
Secretary marked “ Tender for Nidd Valley Branch,” must be de- 
livered at York, not later than TWELVE o’clock on THURSDAY, the 
19th JULY next, and the Directors will meet at the Board-rcom, 
Newcastle, on the following day to open the Tenders. Ample security 
will be required from the contractor whose Tender is accepted. The 
Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any ‘ender. 

York, 4th June, 1860, J. CLEGHORN, Secretary. 


OUTH PARK ESTATE, VALENTINES, 


near ILFORD, ESSEX.—TO BE LT, for building, some very 
valuable FREEHOLD SITHS. This estate has been laid out for the 
erection of detached and semi-detached villa residences. It has many 
ad g ‘ fine views of the surrounding country ; is 
within five minutes’ walk of the liford Station, seven miles from 
London, is on a dry, gravelly soil, has abundance of fine spring-water, 
and arrangements have been made by which the railway company 
rant an annual railway ticket to each house erected, at half the 
current rate. Houses on this estate are in great demand, and obtain 
ready purchasers and occupiers. Liberal advances will be made to 
parties building. The leases will be at a fixed ground rent, direct 
from the freehulder. Term, Ninety-nine years, - Further particulars 
may be obtained of Messrs. ANDERSON & H. SHOUBRIDGE, Soli- 
citors, 1, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, London; or of Mr. 8. LLPSCOMB 
SECKHAM, Architect, City Surveyor’s Office, Oxford, and 12, 
Serjeants’-Inn, Fleet-street, London. 














+ 





O GAS ENGINEERS and OTHERS.— 
TO BE SOLD, a GASHOLDER, capatle of containing 48,000 


vic , guides, wheels, &c. complete —May be seen, and 
a ieer ama ee on application to the Superintendent, at 
the Chartered Gas Company’s Works, Brick-lane, St. Luke’s. Tenders 
to be delivered on or before FRIDAY, the vist instant, at NINE a.m. 
endorsed “ Tender for Purchase of Gasholder and Tank,” and addrezsed 
to the Directors of the Chartered,Gas Light Company, Brick-lane, St. 
Luke's, E.C, 
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Condition of London—Italians—Children. 


ETHNAL-GREEN was 
startled two or three 
weeks ago by an in- 
quiry before the coroner 
touching the death of 
a woman which had oc- 
curred in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s-street. The evi- 
dence showed that de- 
ceased, her husband, 
and seven children, the 
eldest eighteen years of 
age, slept huddled to- 
gether in one small 
wretched apartment, 
and the jury returned 
a verdict “That the 
deceased died from as- 
phyxia, produced by 
the overcrowded and 
unwholesome state of 
the room where she had 
resided.” 

This overcrowding 
and other evils in a sani- 
tary point of view, are 
still permitted to a 
lamentable extent. It 
may be noticed as satis- 
factory, however, that 
in many districts to 

; which we have directed 
attention, improvements have been effected. 
For instance, in the Scho district, where one 
of the earliest of our sanitary sketches was 
made, model lodging-houses have been raised ; 
and close to Charlotte’s-buildings, in Gray’s 
Inn-lane, schools have been opened, improved 
dwellings have been erected, and a church is 
now rapidly rising. Nevertheless, the buildings 
described seven or eight years ago in Soho, 
and those in Charlotte’s-buildings, still remain 
unchanged, in spite of the appointment of dis- 
trict boards, inspectors of nuisances, and the 
useful agency of the sanitary department of the 
police. 

From time to time since the publication of 
our first statement respecting Charlotte’s- 
buildings, we have inspected its condition, 
considering that this may be considered as a 
type of many other places which are thickly 
inhabited, and where, through ill arrangements, 
health and life are constantly sacrificed. At 
times when the publicattention has been directed 
to this dismal spot, the dilapidations have been, 
to some extent, repaired, the dingy walls 
whitewashed, and some attention has been paid 
to the cleanliness of the back part of the pre- 
mises. This partial benefit is, however, but 
temporary, for the north side of the place is 
as filthy and dangerous as it was nine or ten 
years ago. When we last saw it the pavement 
was broken, and the earth saturated with 
every kind of refuse. The closets were stopped 
and overflowing into the yards, and the atmo- 
sphere was so heavy that the people declared 
that they were not able to have the windows 
open. The condition of the interiors was 
equally bad, and no words can give an idea of 
the pictures of neglect which were there pre- 
sented, close though it be to the life and 
ban of a great London thoroughfare. 

_+0 one circumstance we would i 
direct attention. The time of our visits cater 
three o'clock on a Saturday afternoon, At 
that hour the butts were empty, and not a 
drop of water was to be had on that side of the 
court, nor would they have any fresh supply 
until the following Monday, It seems terrible 
that for forty-eight hours these poor people 
should be left without this important neces- 
sary of life. How can cleanliness or decency 
be expected under the circumstances? It 
should be borne in mind, moreover, that each of 





these houses produces an annual rent of from 
45/. to 501. Surely for this there should be 
water and other means of comfort provided. 
The buildings on the other side of the court 
are in the charge of another person, and are ina 
better condition, while tanks have been placed 
for the reception of water, which prevent such 
frequent scarcity. Between this court and 
Tyndale’s-buildings the contrast is remarkable. 
In the latter place there is plenty of water, with 
good ventilation, and order and cleanliness. 
We well recollect the condition of the rooms 
there before they were taken possession of by 
the Association, which has conferred so much 
benefit on the neighbourhood. A lodging- 
house, similar to that in Charles-street, Drury- 
lane, has been opened, and is well occupied. 
In parts adjoining,and towards Hockley-in-the- 
Hole,—the Italian quarters,—the neglect of 
sufficient water supply was much complained of 
when we last inquired, and this, undoubtedly, 
is one of the sanitary evils to which thou- 
sands of the poorer dwellers in the metropolis 
are subjected, particularly between Saturday 
and Monday. 

In the winding courts and alleys which stretch 
from the Sessions-house, Clerkenwell-green, 
towards Smithfield, hundreds of people had no 
water. This neighbourhood certainly needs 
sanitary inspection. 

In the course of our wanderings we glanced 
at several dwellings which have been licensed 
under the Common Lodging-house Act, and 
are overlooked by the police. Water is well 
supplied, and the houses are kept in repair ; 
the closets are in order, and other necessities 
of health are attended to. 

Remembering the beneficial effect which has 
been produced by the systematic exertions of 
the sixteen or eighteen sergeants who form the 
sanitary staff of the metropolitan police, and 
knowing the fever dens over which they 
have no authority, we feel the desirability of 
extending this power to houses which are let 
in tcnements to numerous families of old and 
young. The law at present has no power in 
such cases, although the dwellings may be 
altogether unfit for human habitation, and be 
crowded from the basement to the roof. Thus 
human life is wilfully sacrificed, and sickness, 
immorality, and crime are surely generated. 
No one who has thought carefully on this 
important subject, who has viewed the mon- 
ster evil which exists, will deny that the better 
regulation of houses in large towns, crowded 
with tenants, is absolutely necessary. In many 
situations the amount of ignorance is startling. 
To persons thus situated the enforcement of 
sanitary improvements is necessary for the pro- 
tection of themselves and children,—while to 
those of intelligence who may have been driven 
to seek shelter in such places the benefit of 
proper inspection will be readily acknow- 
ledged. 

We have watched with attention the efforts 
of the sanitary staff to which reference has 
been made, and have noted their general 
civility and intelligence. In very few instances 
are their operations found fault with. Indeed, 
generally speaking, the poor people are glad of 
their care,—and sadly, indeed, is care needed. 
We earnestly hope that, before this session of 
Parliament is finished, another attempt will 
be made to obtain increased powers of in- 
spection, which will force those who let build- 
ings to the struggling classes to make them 
wholesome and fit for human occupation, and 
to ensure everywhere a sufficient water-supply 
and proper drainage. Enough, however, for 
the present on this head. 

We mentioned just 
Quarter.” 

Amongst those who throng the dwellings in 
the back parts of Drury-lane and Gray’s-inn- 
lane, Saffron-hill, the neighbourhood of Hock- 
ley-in-the-Hole, and some other localities in 
the metropolis, the wandering Italians, familiar 
to all who live in London, call for notice. The 
Italians, who come in great numbers to Lon- 
don, are of different classes, and have strayed 
from various parts of their beautiful and pic- 
turesque country. Some of them are casters 
and vendors of plaster images,—others manu- 
facture and sell barometers, or cheap picture- 


now the “ Italian 





frames,—others travel with “shows,” organs 


and animals of various descriptions ; while a con- 
siderable number become waiters and servants 
atinns. Far away from their mountain homes 
and their friends, these strangers, in their dif- 
ferent ways, make exertions in order to save a 
sum of money with which to return, and pur- 
chase some little property, that will enable 
them to supply their simple wants in inexpen- 
sive neighbourhoods, 

In England, Germany, through the wild 
wastes of Russia, and other countries, the 
Italians, real missionaries of art, spread both 
instruction and amusement. Before menage- 
ries were regularly established, they roamed 
about with dancing bears, camels, and other 
animals. A considerable number of these 
visitors come from the north of Italy: these 
are generally more intelligent, and are better 
off than the poor peasants, who are natives of 
the Apennine region. The former of these come 
principally from the lakes of Upper Italy, and 
the valleys and declivities of the Alps. In 
these parts it has been the custom for many 
generations for the inhabitants of each district 
to follow some distinct branch of industry : for 
instance, one place sends forth venders of 
barometers and mathematical and philosophical 
instruments ; another place, stone-cutters ; 
a third, house painters and whitewashers ; 
another, masons; while the manufacturers of 
plaster figures come chiefly from Lucca. 

In some instances these workmen only go to 

such a distance that they are able to return in 
winter, after they have completed a summer’s 
labour. Others during the winter manufac- 
ture toys and other saleable matter, and they 
travel in the summer and dispose of them in 
the adjoining states. ‘To such an extent is the 
roving disposition of the portion of the 
Italians above referred to carried, that it is 
seldom one-tenth of the male population is at 
home. The cultivation of the soil, which in 
many cases is but ill adapted to the purposes 
of husbandry, is generally managed by the 
women. At a very early age many of the boys 
are engaged to persons who have acquired a 
certain amount of capital and experience. Some 
of them learn the art of figure casting and 
painting, and others are entrusted with white 
mice or an organ. 
A stated sum is agreed to be paid for their 
services, the employer providing them with 
food, lodging, and clothing, and depending 
for his remuneration upon the amount of 
the earnings of the lads. In London and 
other places, where the distance will per- 
mit it, the boys return with the result of 
each day’s work to one of the lodgings just 
mentioned, and there receive their humble fare. 
If, however, they take a wider range, they may 
be absent for several days, under which circum- 
stances they would purchase their own cheap 
food and shelter, and would hand over the 
money remaining on their return. 

It may be, by this arrangement, that one 
Italian has more than a dozen lads of different 
ages in his employ, some of whom, in addition 
to their musical instruments, have monkeys, 
white mice, dogs, and other animals. This 
arrangement leads to much mischief ; for the 
master, anxious to gain as much as he can, 
and, perhaps, not being aware of the dangers, 
in a sanitary point of view, crowds the sleepers 
into an insufficient space, and thus causes in- 
jury to health. In some of the inconvenient 
houses in the neighbourhoods alluded to, 
several bands of Italians may be found lodged 
in the different apartments. Of late, the sani- 
tary police has effected much good ; for although 
the overcrowding is still great, some attention 
has been shown to cleanliness. With the ex- 
ceptions alluded to, it does not seem that the 
adventurous strangers are ill used. In the 
night we have seen picturesque and cheerful 
groups of them resting after their day’s labour, 
some of them, perhaps, contrasting the fresh 
mountain air and the clear sky with the dusky 
and loaded atmosphere of Saffron-hill, but 
comforting themselves with the recollection of 
the object in view. 

Some of the Italians, who originally came to 
England in the poorest condition, have accu- 
mulated considerable sumsof money. Formerly, 
when bears, camels, hyenas, were a fashionable 





exhibition, successful Italians speculated in 
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these creatures to a considerable extent. It 
was. not always that one poor man could afford 
the cost of the hire of the whole creature ; so it 
was. customary for two travellers to agree to 
take two quarters, the proprietor retaining two, 
andall the profits of the wandering were divided 
in.the due proportions. 

Hand-organs are lent to those who can be 
trusted at a certain rent: these instruments 
have been greatly improved ; and, notwith- 
standing that a difference of opinion exists, it 
is clear that. much pleasure is afforded by them 
in places where better music cannot be heard. 

In various ways the operations of the wander- 
ing Italians are of much benefit. The savings 
they make during a course of years are in- 
vested in the improvement of the places of 
their nativity, and usually on their return they 
carry for sale a quantity of goods of English 
manufacture. 

Generally speaking, the wandering Italians are 
awell-conducted body : they are seldom brought 
to. the police-courts on charges of dishonesty, 
or seen intoxicated. At times brawls take 
place chiefly between them and the Irish, which 
give trouble, but in other ways these foreigners 
set. an example worthy of the imitation of 
many of those among whom they reside. 

So far as we have seen, both those who have 
charge of the young Italians and thosewho have 
the management of the lodging-houses pro- 
vided for their reception are willing to attend 
to suggestions for improvement. It would be 
beneficial to institute a more rigorous examina- 
tion, particularly at night time, and for the 
sake of these poor strangers to enforce the 
regulations made for the, metropolitan lodging- 
houses. 

Dr. Croly asserts, on good authority, that 
there are in the metropolis 16,000 children 
trained to crime, 15,000 men living by low 
gambling, 50,000 by constant thieving, 5,000 
receivers of stolen goods, and 150,000 men and 
women subsisting by other disgraceful means. 
There are not fewer than 25,000 beggars. So 
that there are more than 250,000 persons in 
the London district, of all ages and sexes, who 
prey upon the honest and industrious part of 
the community. 

The above are terrible figures. It is right 
to say that there is a difference of opinion as 
to the amount of the evil, but none deny that 
itis enormous. 

This is a matter, however, on which there 
should be no doubt. We ought to know clearly 
and distinctly the extent of the evil which 
exists, in order to be able, with proper 
strength, to face the danger. <A searching 
inguiry into the condition of the metropolis is 
one of the necessities of the age. We want 
some distinct data by which to judge of the 
increase or decrease of evil conditions: we 
should know to what extent the police and 
prisons have had the effect of checking crime : 
we should have evidence respecting the work- 
ing of the detective body of the police force ; 
and know if it would be advisable to increase 
this power or give greater strength to the 
visible part of the police. 

The mode of improving reformatories and 
ragged schools—the treatment of the pauper 
population, both “ in-door” and “ out-door”— 
the medical relief of the poor—the working of 
societies for ameliorating particular, conditions 
—the effects produced by the City Mission- 
aries, — these and fifty other considerations 
suggest themselves to those who have thought 
carefully on the matter, and call for settlement. 

For the purpose of solving these questions — 
to enable us to get at something like the true 
state of affairs—a careful and well-managed 
commission to probe the condition of the 
metropolis, to penetrate its shadows, would 
be the means of consolidating and making 
useful a large amount of knowledge, which is 
now of but little avail in consequence of its 
being dispersed. Especially should we seek 
to rescue the rising generation from the misery 
which threatens them. 

Children have been called the poetry of the 
earth, beams of light, and “living jewels 
dropp’d unstained from heaven.” As Long- 
fellow writes, beautifully :— 


** Childhood is the bough where slumber’d 
Birds and blossoms many number’d.”’ 





If society get but a gnarled, deformed, and 
hurtful stump instead of a flowering, gladden- 
ing, good-giving tree, the blame and crime are 
society's own. Every child is a white page on 
which may be written good things; an im- 
pressible mass which waits to receive beautiful 
forms. The blame be on those who permit 
the page to be blurred, and the forms to be 
made repulsive. Children are the sacred trust 
of the State. The neglect of this trust—a 
great sin—brings its own great punishment. 











ON THE ORIGIN OF OUR EMOTIONS OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL. | 


Amonc the many subjects which have engaged 
the attention of metaphysicians not the least 
interesting or instructive is the inquiry into the 
cause of the pleasurable emotions which the pre- | 
sence of beauty excites in our minds, Numerous, 
diverse, and opposite have been the theories pro-, 
pounded, all of them unsatisfactory as a whole, 
yet most containing the germs of truth, though 
seemingly so contradictory. Some consider that 
it isa simple emotion due to our perception of 
design; and that is truly a noble theory, for with- | 
out this ultimate decision of our intellect we feel 
not half the ennobling sentiments which inspire | 
those who can “look from nature unto nature’s 
God,”—who, feeling themselves in the presence of 
the Deity, hasten to offer the ovations of a full, 
hearty confidence in the overflowing bounty and | 
benevolence of the Almighty, trustful in the wis- | 
dom of His laws and certain of His omniscience. | 

There are others who reduce our perception of , 
the beautiful to an original faculty implanted in | 
our nature for the sole purpose of admiring and | 
being delighted with external nature. Again, | 
there are a more limited circle who think it due | 
to the perception of relation and proportion; | 
while others, such as Alison, will admit of no | 
inherent beauty in external form, and attribute 
all our pleasure to the imagination, being strangely 
obtuse to the self-evident contradictions con- 
tained in almost every page and sentence. Mr. 
Ruskin has given it as his opinion that it is 
neither sensual nor intellectual, but moral; a 
most difficult position to defend, though no doubt 
true to a certain extent. Among those who have 
penetrated deeply into the nature of things to 
discover the original cause of the beautiful, 
Oersted stands pre-eminent; yet his profundi- 
ties tend more to obscure than to enlighten, and 
we rise from his book with an amazing impression 
of the greatness of his intellect, but hopelessly 
bewildered in our ideas respecting beauty. Burke’s 
essay is clever, curious, and surprisingly pleasing, 
considering the dry, philosophical manner in 
which the afterwards great orator has chosen to 
write it. Hogarth’s analysis contains an artist’s 
notion of the beautiful, and is perhaps one of the 
most complete expositions of the practical know- 
ledge required in the production and composition 
of works of beauty. It does not pretend to meta- 
physical investigation, but analyses the qualities, 
curves, and modes of composition governing the 
beautiful in art, on the simple supposition that 
we have faculties planted in our minds purposely 
for the appreciation of the beautiful. 

Whence, then, have arisen these opposite and 
contradictory theories? If we closely examine 
them, we shall find that, though each is at first 
extremely plausible, before many pages are turned 
over, both the reader and the author get hope- 
lessly confused ;—that in attempting to bend 
nature to their theories, they resort to the most 
contradictory statements, seemingly in quite an 
unsuspecting manner. We may be sure that 
where a writer has entangled himself in the web | 
of his own ideas, he has commenced with but a 
limited view of the subject he treats of, and can- 
not take that comprehensive grasp so necessary 
for useful investigation. Many of the theories 
respecting beauty can be likened to nothing but a 
card-house, which juveniles build up with great 
assiduity and perseverance, until, overloaded, they 
tumble down, from their own inherent defects. 

Such unsatisfactory theories respecting beauty 
must result from very imperfect and crude ideas, 
and we consequently find that it is usually 
assumed that the emotion excited is simple and 
definite—not complex, but of one kind. A very 
slight investigation will, however, serve to show 
us that the term beautiful is applied by mankind 
to objects totally dissimilar in their effects, yet it 
is in a most unaccountable manner assumed that 
the origin of all beauty is the same. This is the 
great fallacy which, if I sueceed in overthrowing, 
{ think will be a great step in advance towards a 





solution of the difficulty. 











If we take a glance at the varied objects, 
emotions, and sensations to which we apply the 
term beautiful, it will be seen that it is invariably 
associated with a feeling that the object in which 
we discover beauty is possessed of a certain degree 
of goodness and perfectibility. It does not arise 
from a mere pleasure of the mind or body, for all 
pleasures are not beautiful: it would seem that it 
is a comparative term, used to distinguish the 
highest pleasures, 

Thus an object which we may at one time have 
considered the very perfection of beauty, as our 
knowledge increases and our notation of the sensa- 
tions affecting us becomes more exact, frequently 
ceases to be considered beautiful. Consequently, 
the term beauty is used in the sense of goodness 
and perfectness; and as our. observation of ex- 
ternal things, and our penetration into their inner 
nature, and our perceptions of* the spiritual work. 
ings of the mind are enlarged, our opinions re- 
specting the order:in which we should place them 
must be constantly changing. Our ideas of 
beauty are dependant upon our judgment—and 
that which it pronounces to be good, the same we 
call beautiful. 

As the pleasures of the human kind are both 
spiritual and material, it will follow that beauty 
is both spiritual and material; or, in simple 
words, dependant either upon mind or sensation, 
or both combined. Consequently, there will be 
sensational beauty as well as spiritual or mind 
beauty, and subdivisions too numerous to mention. 

It will be well at this point of our problem to 
examine some of the things which we are in the 
habit of calling beautiful, which we shall find per- 
fectly corresponds with this view of the question ; 
and, indeed, the position here advanced is so self- 
evident, after a little thought, that it is extremely 
strange none of the writers I have named should 
have thought of noting this fact. Their minds 
seem to have been so bent upon proving the 
common origin of beauty, that they have neglected 
to examine even the meaning of the term, which, 
had they done, the whole would have unfolded 
itself as easily as the leaves of a book. Alison 
almost stumbles upon the truth when he proves 
that the emotion of beauty is usually complex ; yet 
so perverse is the human mind, that when on the 
very point of discovering the great highway, it 
suddenly turns, and strikes off into a by-path. 
After pointing out the complex nature of the 
emotion, he suddenly refers the whole to the 
imagination or association of ideas, in doing which 
he gets so bewildered in the labyrinth of contra- 
dictions resulting, that it is almost hopeless for 
those who follow him to extricate themselves. The 
first species of beauty of which the mind becomes 
conscious is sensational: it arises from the mind 
concentrating its attention on the quality of certain 
sensations, and may be considered the lowest in the 
scale, though often the strongest in effect. 

When a child is shown a brilliant bit of colour, 
say scarlet or blue, it will, by way of expressing its 
delight, frequently throw up its hands and look 
pleased. This it evidently does from a conscious- 
ness of a pleasing sensation conveyed to the brain 
through the nerves of sight. It instantly dis- 
tinguishes the new impression from its activity 
being greater than that produced by the dull tones 
around. Now, if the child had happened to be in 
a room covered all over with a colour of the same 
depth and brilliancy, it would have evinced no 
pleasure at the sight of the scarlet or blue ; hence 
it follows that the sensation is only pleasing during 
the transition, as the nervous energy is only active 
then. 

This effect of colours we see takes place at first, 
and pleases us without any association of ideas inter- 


'vening. As well might we say that the taste of 


the palate is due to the association of ideas, and 
that there is no inherent quality to produce the 
effect of taste in food, as to say that there is no 
inherent beauty ; or that because when we shut our 
eyes we see nothing, declare that there is no such 
thing as material existence. As our knowledge 
and experience of effects increase, we associate 
ideas and sensations, both consciously and un- 
consciously, and then the beauty, though the basis 
is the original sensation, becomes of a mixed cha- 
racter,—complex, as I will explain as I unfold my 
theory. 

If we examine how we become possessed of 
accurate ideas respecting the taste of various kinds 
of food, we shall find that we go through exactly 
the same process as we do when forming our ideas 
of the comparative beauty or purity of colours. 
We direct our attention to the sensations, note 
their various difference, and compare their effects. 
It will be seen that to do this requires an effort of 
memory, for we must have a distinct recollection 
of the former impressions before we can pro- 
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nounce authoritatively respecting their beauty. In 
this process of comparison, the mind takes a 
positive pleasure, and we unconsciously connect 
the amount of the difficulty overcome with the 
original sensations, and so enhance its beauty. 
Thus though a child is pleased with a bit of 
brilliant colour, it cannot by any means appre- 
ciate the full beauty of it. This brings us back 
to my first position, that beauty is a comparative 
term, used to denote the goodness or perfectness 
of any work. Hence, we call a neat mitre beau- 
tiful; an accurately built wall is said to be beauti- 
fully built ; a well-made door is beautifully made. 
If any one could make a neat mitre, a good door, 
or build a firm wall, we should cease to use the 
term beautiful in connection with them. 

Though beauty always implies the presence of a 
certain amount of goodness and perfectibility in 
an object, it is not on that account quite synony- 
mous with either, for it implies often something 
more, and frequently the words cannot be used in- 
terchangeably. A fine, clear blue sky is softly 
and brightly beautiful; it is also good and per- 
fect, Yet a rainy day, though in common par- 
lance not a beautiful one, must be considered 
good, if we look beyond our own present and in- 





dividual wishes. 

It would seem that the beautiful cannot co- | 
exist except with pleasurable emotions, and that | 
the word is applied by mankind to those things 
which in their nature, when uninterfered with by 
any disturbing force or emotion, are capable of | 
affecting the human mind with pleasure. Thus 
though a rainy day may be beautiful to a farmer, 
a strong wind to a mariner, or a suit of mourning 
to an undertaker, by the general consent of man- 
kind it is determined that the nature of each 
generally tends to feelings otherwise than plea- 
surable ; therefore they are not beautiful to the 
generality of mankind. 

In the formation of a good taste it frequently 
happens that our former decisions affect present 
emotions—what the judgment has once acknow- 
ledged the eye afterwards recognizes as beauty. 
If the proportions of a column are those which we 
have found by constant observation to be just 
sufficiently strong to carry the superimposed 
weight without much effort, we say that the pro- 
portions are elegant. If, on the contrary, the 
columns are very stout and closely set, we say 
they possess massy dignity. Now, in this there 
must be some unconscious reference to former im- 
pressions, for were the material of the latter of 
such a loose nature as to render the whole inse- 
cure, no dignity would result. The same with 
costly materials—the main beauty of these con- 
sists in their durability, polish, texture, colour, 
and costliness. However good any imitations are, 
the moment it is discovered that they are neither 
80 durable nor so costly, dissatisfaction is sure to 
ensue. Of the value of costliness we have a 
striking illustration in the comparative effect over 
the mind of marble and plastic figures. In a large 
hall I have seen both in proximity, of which, what 
with dust and distance, the difference of material 
could hardly be detected. As the eye ranged over 
the whole, without special thought as to whether 
they were all of marble, the effect was almost 
equally good, the plaster figures scarcely suffering 
im an zsthetic point of view. When, however, the 
eye discovered the difference in value, they lost 
incomparably. Marble, we know, is a much finer 
material, and the recollection of this, together 
with its great value, influences our judgments. 
Even if it were possible to manufacture a marble 
in every respect equal to the natural stone, and 
at one fourth the cost, though esthetically the 
effect would be exactly the same, we should not be 
half as well satisfied with the result. The Greeks 
had the finest marble in the world, but as it was 
easily obtained and in large quantities, they 
Scrupled not to cover the surface with a thin coat 
of fine stucco, to receive paint. Horrible bar- 
Jarism! it is said. Human nature, replies our 
judgment. 

, The theory of unconscious association accounts 
ia much more satisfactory manner for the dis- 
gust which many people feel towards imitations of 
costly woods, stones, and other valuable materials, 
than the common one of untruthfulness and effort 
at deception ; and, indeed, it also accounts for the 
effect of all those theories which have been im- 

d from a one-sided and partial view of a 
question. For instance, we establish as an axiom 

t untruth is immoral, and to be despised in 
every shape. So far so good; but we must esti- 
mate truth by intention, otherwise it is but verbal. 

€ intention of graining I take to be, not for the 
purpose of deceiving us respecting the nature of 
t material beneath, but to give a fine glossy, 





Varied, and lasting surface to the wood. ‘here- 


fore,-on principle I do not object to it; while 
others, who hold different sentiments respecting 
its intention, think the contrary. That graining 
will, when well executed, be often more durable 
and more brilliant than the natural wood, admits 
of no dispute. The colours are likewise more 
under our control and the effects within our reach 
greater. The propriety of an imitation must be 
judged of by the success of the effect as a deco- 
rative feature; independently of this there is a 
real pleasure in seeing a good imitation,—as when 
the great Turner, attracted by a bit of oak grain- 
ing next to one of his pictures, exclaimed, “The 
fellow that did that knew how to paint.” 

When the intention of an imitation is to deceive, 
and it fails, we pity the meanness of the device. 
When one material is imitated in another, to 
which its statical principles are altogether opposed, 
we are disgusted. 

But all imitation is not a gross attempt at de- 
ception. We have only to go a step farther than 
those who pride themselves so much upon the 
honesty of their materials, and prohibit imitation 


through a glass, the inward workings and soul 


of matter. It needs more than the artistic eye, 
the keen sense, or the contemplative mind, to dis- 
cover her hidden meaning, and feel, when com- 
muning with her, as if constituting a part of the 
scene before us, or as if the unthinking and 
lifeless matter were endowed with sentient facul- 
ties and sympathetic feelings. 

The associations connected with certain forms 
may be said to constitute part of their inherent 
beauties when the impression made upon the 
mind is constant and unchangeable. Expres- 
sional beauties are dependant upon association, 
and give character to every scene. They are the 
main test of originality in art, and show the com- 
prehensiveness of mind possessed by the designer, 
for expression is unity—the idea of the whole im- 
pressed upon the mind in its oneness. The false 
architect joins a number of forms possessing no 
common coherence—a confused mass of mean- 
ingless ideas,—a second Babel of tongues, all 
speaking, and no one comprehending. On the 
contrary, unity may be compared to a thousand 





altogether, to condemn festoons, wreathed ca- 
pitals, and all naturalistic foliage. Some do even 
go as far as to condemn decorative ornament | 
painted in natural cvlours, but here an insuper- | 
able difficulty in the practice of the old Italian | 
Masters presents itself,—a difficulty that all the | 
distinctions in the world will not help them over. 

Many have*been the devices concocted for re- 
conciling the difference of opinion respecting | 
honesty of purpose, in which the article common 
sense has been strangely neglected. The whole 
matter lies in a nut-shell. Imitation, which has 
for its object mere ostentation, disgusts us. A 
gilt chain is a moral swindle, and excites either 
our anger, pity, or laughter, for it professes to be 
solid gold. On the contrary, a gilt moulding does 
not, for we know that it is gilt solely for effect, 
the size preventing even the most ignorant from 
being deceived. 

Unconscious and imperfect association of ideas 
is one great cause of the difference of taste ex- 
hibited by various people, and nothing is so likely 
to lead us from the truth. All association, to be 
true, must have its foundation in nature. Expres- 
sional beauty is the result of associations of this 
sort: it arises from the discovery of analogous im- 
pressions. ‘Thus, in saying that a precipitous cliff 
possesses stern grandeur, we mean that it im- 
presses us in a manner analogous to the effect 
produced on the wind by a firm and severe aspect. 
In this we may distinguish the difference which 
lies between expressional and sensational beauty. 
Sensational beauty chooses words for its expression 
drawn from the sensational vocabulary, such as 
sweetness, harshness, softness, hardness, &c., 
clearly showing that the effect of the picture on 
the mind or senses is analogous to that sensation 
which originally suggested the term. One relates 
to an impression of the mind and imagination, 
producing an emotion of awe ; the other relates to 
the direct physical effect on the nerves. 

Unless the association which moves us is founded 
in natural laws, it is accidental ; and as such should 
have no influence on our taste, it is here where 
the judgment comes into play to form the correct 
taste. God gave us passions, emotions, desires ; 
but He also gave us reason to direct and control 
them: passion is the motive power,—reason, the 
guide. Unless we have intellect, it is impossible 
that we should select the good from the bad, the 
beautiful from the vicious. It is folly, then, to 
let our likings blindly lead captive the imagina- 
tion and intellect, and shows how cautious we 
should be in approval or condemnation. Never 
like a thing until you find a reason for it, or vice 
versd, would be a good axiom for the formation of 
a correct taste. Naturally, however strong a man’s 
tastes may be, they are constantly changing and 
advancing (or ought to be), as he penetrates more, 
deeply into the nature of the beautiful. 

Strong contrasts give power in expression, as 
in the angularity of the oak; easy curves and 
cadences, sweetness. The sublime is but a series 
of magnificent contrasts, which amaze the mind 
by their vastness. Fear heightens the effect, as 
when on the edge of a precipice, wondering at 
the depth below, we suddenly aud involuutarily 
shudder and step back. The awful possibility of 
falling where sure destruction awaits us,—the 
terrific crasb, the maimed limbs, and lifeless trunk 
are instantaneously pictured by the imagination. 
The sublime, therefore, results from the associa- 
tion of ideas, as does, also, every case where the 
emotions of the mind are called forth. 

The sympathetic chords of the haman soul 
vibrate in unison with the inner meaning of 
nature. The imagination penetrates the super- 


men at work upon different parts of an edifice, 
yet having one common object, and directed by a 
single mind. That expressional beauties are also 
inherent beauties, I think no one, unless hope- 
lessly confused by a perusal of Alison, would 
attempt to dispute. I take an inherent beauty to 
be a beauty that is not dependant upon accidental 
association, for if the form of an object constantly 
impresses us with the same ideas, it must do so by 
virtue of the nature of the form itself. As well 
might we say that the taste of sugar is due to 
association, as to attempt to prove that because 
we do not always feel the same emotions, there- 
fore the beauty is in the mind, not in the object. 
Sugar itself has not the same taste at all times. 
Sometimes it sickens us; and in like manner the 
disturbing effect of accidental associations some- 
times destroys the proper emotion due to the 
form. When the mind is pre-occupied, an object 
may pass before the eye without our perceiving it ; 
yet, without doubt, it must, at the same time, 
have been mirrored upon the retina. Though we 
may shut our eyes to external things, we cannot 
doubt of a material existence. We do not at the 
time see them, but that does not prove their non- 
existence. So it is with beauty; the mind is not 
always attuned to receive pleasing impressions, 
and what will at one time delight us, we view at 
another time with perfect indifference, or perhaps 
disgust. The eye may perceive and acknowledge 
the beauty, yet the mind may not receive the 
slightest satisfaction from viewing it. 

The imagination is dependent upon the con- 
scious association of ideas. The poet gives ex- 
pression to the mute feelings of mankind. We 
are enraptured with a bright sun, with green 
fields, and the full foliage of summer. We are 
pleased, but we know not why; for, if asked to 
give a reason for our delight, we are usually 
unable to get beyond a few unsatistactory common 
places or inane repetitions. The poet’s imagina- 
tion penetrates the inward springs of thought, 
and vividly pictures in its bright, shining images, 
the common connection and relation between 
matter and ideas, the object and the conception. 
Imagination brings together the points in which 
things agree. The analytical faculty separates 
and arranges. To form a correct taste, there 
must be a balance of the two faculties; the latter 
must control the former, and bring its life- 
images to the test of reason. 

In the exercise of our imagination lies the con- 
sciousness of the similarity of ideas. Most people 
are unconsciously poets; they receive the same 
impressions, feel the same emotions, experience 
the same delight, yet, from their incapacity to 
create tangible images illustrating their feelings 
and ideas, their impressions die with them. The 
act of discovering our ideas by clothing them in 
the garb of imagery, is a pleasure entirely distinct 
from art beauty; for the painter, though he may 
penetrate beyond mere surface form, cannot give 
tangible expression to associations. He presents 
to us the picture, and each must read the inter- 
pretation in the way his own tastes lead him. The 
poet, on the contrary, gives direct expression to 
thought, and reads you his interpretation of 
nature in a manner that cannot be mistaken. 

The crowning charm of all art, architecture in- 
cluded, draws its force from the imagination of 
the observer. Esthetic beauty is nature itself; 
poetry is its interpretation. What is more com- 
mon than to observe, in reference to some matter- 
ot-fact individual, who persistently and dogmati- 
cally refuses to see any utility in a thing which 
does not minister directly to material or bodily 
comfort, that he has no imagination? This is 
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of the human mind in beauty is due to the imagi- 
nation: we are pleased with colours, satisfied 
with form; but the imagination holds us en- 
thralled, enraptured, and enthusiastic. The vivid 
pictures of beauty floating before the artist’s 
mind, entice him onward to the goal of perfec- 
tion. As we walk through the streets of a large 
town, and view its beautiful buildings, dreams of 
prosperity, wealth, refinement, learning, science, 
and art, are indulged in, till, wrought up toa key 
of intense sensibility, the mind is ready to receive 
deep impressions and lasting emotions. A person 
of unimaginative mind feels no such pleasures ; 
he dwells, perhaps, on the number of inhabitants, 
the height of the buildings, the extent in square 
miles of the city; or, if of a modern turn, the 
sanitary condition of the houses or streets, the 
mode of sewerage, or the supply and quality of the 
water,—all very important objects in their way. 
He attaches no ideas to, or has no conception of 
these matter-of-fact ones; his mind is eternally 
upon the comfort of the body, and never rises 
into the region of poetic fancy. To illustrate 
my meaning, we will suppose a stranger in 
London for the first time,—a man of imagina- 
tion. He will, perhaps, compare her with 
ancient Rome, and from the accounts transmitted 
to us through nineteen centurics, attempt to pic- 
ture Rome in all the pride of glory and conquest. 
From that he will proceed to develope the dif- 
ference of the two civilizations,—the grandeur yet 
debasement of the one, and the political privileges 
of the other. Gratified with the superiority of 
modern civilization in reference to the mass of 
mankind, he will thank God that His laws are 
those of humanity and progress. St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Westminster Abbey, and the Parliament 
Houses will by turns excite his attention and 
admiration ; the colossal grandeur of the one, and 
the beauty and age of the other, enshrining as it 
does the chiefest of those whom England has de- 
lighted to honour, and will hold famous so long as 
genius, virtue, and manly devotion are prized; the 
splendour of the modern palace where the repre- 
sentatives of the people meet to protect the coun- 
try’s honour and pass laws for her well-being, 
present such a mass of association to every patriotic 
Englishman, that he must be cold-blooded indeed 
who does not feel his heart warmed and his con- 
ceptions exalted. 

Is it not apparent from this that the imagina- 
tion of all our faculties yields us the most delight, 
and constitutes through its images the greater 
part of the pleasure we receive from the perception 
of beauty ? As to the imagination is due the first 
conception of a beautiful design, therefore the 
imagination takes most pleasure in afterwards 
interpreting it. Our pleasures would be small 
indeed were we left only to sensational beauty ; 
our feelings would be dulled and our senses 
blunted could we see only the intellectual. The 
sensational, the intellectual, and the imagina- 
tive must unite in one harmonious whole before 
we can rejoice in the fulness of gratification. It is, 
indeed, so difficult to find each kind of beauty 
distinct and separate, that most of the treatises on 
the subject endin confusion. The first impressions 
of colour may be considered to be entirely sensa- 
tional in the pleasure which they give. A problem 
in “ Euclid” contains intellectual beauty, abstract, 
pure, and unalloyed; but the third it isimpossible to 
find except in conjunction with one or both of the 
other two. In poetry, being prohibited by the 
mode of expression from the exactness and pre- 
cision of painting, and intellectual beauty, being 
by itself in a poem a pure impossibility, imagina- 
tion constitutes its chief charm. 

The three kinds of beauty are so mixed up and 
complicated in their effects, that it is all but an 
impossibility to tell with certainty to which class we 
must attribute certain emotions. For instance, on 
examining a noble classic portico in the full blaze 
of a mid-day sun, the unprejudiced mind feels fully 
rand deeply impressed by the glowing grandeur of 
the sight. Then whence our pleasure? Weknow 
that to design well we must enter into the soul 
of the dull stones, even as the orator enters into and 
forms a portion of the soul of his audience. We 
must vivify our materials, or we cannot have any 
hold on the human heart. Dull corrections and 
vapid thonght never conceived anything worth 
preserving. The lifeless stones must receive their 
impress from mind, and then they will speak to 
others intelligibly, eloquently, and well. Still we 
cannot point out or analyze the separate springs of 
our emotions, and if we are asked to give an ex- 
planation of the causes of our pleasure, we shall 
probably attribute it to graceful proportion, har- 
monious combination, variety, play of light and 
shade, or strength of expression, recognizing the 
original cause to be an esthetic impression. The 


esthetic sense must be satisfied before the imagi- 
nation can delight us with its images, for observe, 
that the imagination in architecture can scarcely 
be said to discover inherent beauties, but rather 
to heighten them. Beauty of imagery is a 
beauty independent of the object which excites 
it; it is a mental beauty,—a discovery of relation, 
similarity, and connection. isthetic beauty is 
an impressional beauty associated with sensational 
effects. Sensational beauty may also be modified 
in its effects by association ; red may be associated 
with warmth, blue with cold,—one is called a re- 
tiring colour, the other a prominent one. Thus, 
then, our simplest ideas of beauty may be both sen- 
sational and associative, and the delight we take in 
a certain thing may be owing to our generally find- 
ing it associated with something which naturally 
provokes pleasing sensations. Sunlight derives 
part of its beauty from association, for it presents 
to our minds a picture of activity, vitality, and 
happiness. The beauty of many natural things is 
owing greatly to their brightness: the mirrored 
surface of water, the clear brightness of the sky, 
and the shining coat of gum laid over the upper 
surface of most foliage, are in themselves great 
attractions. Who can doubt that it is due in part 
to association as well as to sensation ? Artistically 
speaking, it is esthetic and mind beauty, but in its 
great power over the generality of mankind we 
must look to pleasing association as the cause. 
Again, the pleasure which we féel in objects of 
beauty is due in a measure to the direct evidence 
of mind. The mind reads mind even as the 
imagination interprets works of the imagination. 
In the case of a good design we attribute part of 
our satisfaction to originality, confirming at once 
the origin of the pleasure. Many of our pleasure- 
able emotions are also to be ascribed to the in- 
direct association with mind. The pleasure which 
we feel in the noble outlines of St. Paul’s is 
indirectly associated with admiration for Wren. 
He is the good genius of the place: though his 
spirit be passed away, he and his work are 
inseparable.* T. MELLARD READE. 





ON THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE USE OF CRYPTS IN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIODS.+ 


Herne and there, however, are small chambers, 
commonly called “cubicula” or crypts proper, of 
the greatest interest. In them the Primitive 
Christians are said to have assembled for a species 
of service, called by Tertullian (ad Uxor. i.) and 
by St. Cyprian (de Lapsis) ovvaécc, or gathering 
together; but this is simply impossible, as out of 
some fifty or sixty described by Aringhi, and of 
which he gives the dimensions, the largest is only 
15 feet by 7 feet 6 inches: the greater part being 
only nine or ten palms (about 7 feet 6 inches) 
square, while those lately discovered by Perret, 
and published by the French Government, seldom 
exceed 43 métres each way. As has been said 
before, they are generally cut out of the solid 
tufo rock. The probability is, they were oratories, 
or perhaps mortuary chapels. That of St. Hermes, 
who is said to have been a prefect at Rome, who 
suffered martyrdom in the time of Hadrian, con- 
tains a tomb, which is to this day occasionally used 
as an altar. It may be convenient to describe 
this crypt asa type of very many others. It is 
about 13 English feet in length, by about 6 feet 
6 inches in width and about 8 feet in height, and 
arched like a barrel vault. It is approached by 
some steps leading out of one of the mazes of pas- 
sages before described ; it is plastered with a fine 
intonaco, and filled with paintings, as, in fact, a 
large majority are. The tomb at the end is, in fact, 
a sarcophagus; the top of which is plain, and the 
front is sculptured in three compartments. It is 
supposed there were two bodies buried at the end 
(besides that of the saint), four on the right side, 
and four on the left, besides three smaller spaces 
which probably held the bodies of children. In 
the centre a lamp has been suspended. This crypt 
of St. Hermes must not, however, be confounded 
with the church dedicated to that saint, which is 
of considerable size; and though now entirely 
covered over, apparently was originally only partly 
sunk in the earth, as there are a sort of clerestory 
windows, which gave light apparently through 
openings resembling the walls round the area 
window of our houses. 

The illustration (Boldetti, pl. 2) shows another 
crypt, which is in the catacombs of St. Agnese. It 
is groined, and on three sides has tombs, which 
have been used as altars. On one side is a large 
chair cut in the solid rock, said by him to have 








* To be continued. tT Sec p. 324, ante. 





been an episcopal seat; by others the seat of 
priest, while giving instruction to catechumens, 


Such chairs, however, are not uncommon in these 


crypts. In one given in Aringhi, vol. ii. p. 81, 
there are two similar chairs cut out of the solid 
tufo, and a bench of the same kind which goes 
round the other three sides of the room. It is 
said, but on what authority I do not know, that 
the second seat was for the deaconess, and used by 
her at the catechising or instructing the female 
convents. The crypt is, however, but 8 feet long, 
7 feet 6 inches wide and 8 feet high, and has con- 
tained eight bodies, besides one (probably) over 
the door. In addition to those with arched or 
groined roofs, there are some of which the ceilings 
are quite flat. The crypt, called the oratory of 
St. Helena, is of this class; it is supported by 
four columns each, at a little distance from the 
wall. Sometimes the tombs were covered by a 
sort of grating carved in marble, through which 
visitors might look, and probably view the coffin 
of the martyr. A very curious one is found in the 
crypt of St. Calixtus. The grating is of peculiar 
form, and much like that under the altar at 
S. Nereo and Achilleo. 

It is the opinion of Seroux D’Agincourt, and 
seems a very probable conjecture, that the idea of 
these crypts was taken from a species of con- 
struction common among the Romans, where a 
“sacellum” containing an “ediculum,” or shrine, 
to the tutelary god of the family, was erected over 
the “columbarium,” or place of depositing the 
urns which contained the ashes of the different 
members of it. The illustration shows one not far 
from the church of St. Agnes. It is wholly of 
brick, even the capitals of the columns being cut 
out of that material, and is supposed to be of the 
time of the early emperors. The shrine of the 
genius of the family is above, and below is an 
arched chamber, which was the sepulchre. On each 
of the four sides of this lower part is a niche, 
probably intended for the statues or “ imagines” 
of the principal members, and eight other very 
small niches, each of which contained two urns full 
of the ashes of the dead. There can indeed be 
but little doubt, that these Roman structures 
(which were a combination of the tomb and the 
oratory) gave the origin not only to the crypts 0 
the ancient and medizval church, but also to those 
picturesque tombs now so common in the ceme- 
teries of Italy and France, where the family vault 
is below, and above is a little chapel, whose 
grated door displays an altar and crucifix, where 
the relatives repair at certain times to pray and to 
suspend crowns of “immortelles” in memory of 
the dead. 

It will not be within my limits to describe the 
various objects found in these crypts. The greater 
part, as I have said, contain paintings, some of 
very great merit: the subjects are mostly from 
Scripture history. There are also, as might b 
expected, many rings, coins, lamps, &c., found 
plain chalices of mixed metal have also been dis- 
covered, probably eucharistic ; strange and horrible 
instruments supposed to have been used for the 
purposes of torture; phials of glass, in which, it 
may be new to some to hear, are paintings. 
M. Perret is said to have made no less than eighty- 
six copies of paintings on, or rather im, glass in 
the various catacombs. To describe the symbols 
found on the tombs and the inscriptions would 
fill many volumes. They comprehend not only 
sepulchral inscriptions, the history and memory 
of the dead, pious ejaculations, religious emblems, 
but in many cases delineations of the instru- 
ments of the worldly calling or profession of the 
departed. 

There is one, however, of great interest to the 
architect, as probably forming the tomb of a 
mason or sculptor. There are represented the 
ordinary compasses, callipers, a rule, square, level, 
mallet, and chisels, and what is more curious, an 
instrument much resembling a trammel, and 
which has been surmised to be intended for the 
delineation of ellipses. 

A few words, however, may be said as to the 
style and date of these crypts. In the admirable 
work of Seroux d’Agincourt a very curious parallel 
is given between the pictures found in the Pagan 
tombs and those in the Christian crypts. The 
author is inclined to think they range in point of 
style and date from the second century to the 
eighth, and in instances at Naples even later. He 
gives asa parallel the paintings in a tomb dis- 
covered by Bartoli near Rome, which is clearly of 
the time of the Antonines and those discovered in 
the crypt of Saint Priscilla, which may be said to 
be identical in point of style. ’ 

That many of the paintings in the Christian 
crypts must be of very early date is also indicated 





by their still preserving some traces of Pagan 
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emblems. Thus the Muses still exemplify har- 
mony ; and for some time Orpheus, with his lyre, 
attracting the beasts around him, was given as an 
emblem of our Saviour: and this is of frequent 
occurrence, and being surrounded by Scriptural 
subjects, 28 Daniel in the Lions’ Den, Moses 
striking the Rock, the Raising of Lazarus, all 
prove them not to be the tombs of Pagans, but of 
Christians; and they also show how the memory 
of Orpheus was associated in their minds with the 
idea of the law-giver, the leader of civilization; and, 
what is perhaps still stranger, to typify the in- 
ventor of fine art; for it has been too much the 
case to represent the early Christians as stern 
ascetics, for whom poetry, music, art, and archi- 
tecture had no charms, 

Again, the whale swallowing Jonah is exactly 
like the dragons on the walls at Pompeii; Elijah 
departs for heaven in a regular classic quadriga ; 
and the three kings seek the Saviour, each having 
on the Phrygian cap. On some are representa- 
tions of persons dining together at a table, not 
reclining like Romans upon the lectum or bed 
around the triclinium, but seated in chairs. These 
we know, from the inscription ayarn, written on 
them, must be representations of the “love 
feasts” of the early Christians. Another curious 
subject would lead us to believe that the Chris- 
tians often employed heathen artists, for on one 
of the tombs the sculptor has probably forgotten 
and cut the usual Pagan D.M., or Diis Manibus, 
but has recollected himself, and struck his chisel 
across the letters, and placed the well-known 
Christian monogram by its side. These last-cited 
circumstances, however, prove but little, as the 
ayaw at were continued in churches as late 
as the sixth Council of Constantinople, commonly 
called the Council in Trullo, which was at 
the end of the seventh century, and if the 
tradition as regards the celebrated monogram be 
correct, the inscription alluded to must at least 
be as late as the time of Constantine. Of course 
without direct evidence, it is difficult absolutely 
‘to pronounce on such a point; if, however, we 
may be allowed to reason from similarity in art, 
we may believe some of these crypts to be as old 
as the third if not the second century. The art, 
however, gives an idea of wealth and refinement 
among the early Christians, which we are usually 
taught not to expect at that period. It seems 
still more extraordinary that they should be per- 
mitted so to adorn their tombs. It must have 
been not only an expensive work, but one which 
must have taken up a great deal of time, and 
therefore could hardly have been done, at any 
rate, to such an extent, without the knowledge 
of the autherities. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that the persecutions broke out at in- 
tervals, and then ceased; and, according to the 
worst accounts, the Christians had peace for more 
than 140 years out of the three first centuries. 

If the internal evidences as to art give us no 
certain data, those as to architecture give us less. 
There are no distinctive marks about the construc- 
tion of the passages, or the arching, or groining 
the crypts, that differ from what we know de- 
cidedly to be Pagan work. It is true that the 
details of the capitals in the crypt at S. Agnese, 
mentioned before, seem to be Classic, but those 
in another of the same crypts, given by Perret 
in his magnificent book, seem very late indeed, 
and can hardly be called Classic work. Still 
more unlike are the caps of the crypt of S. 
Pretextatus, given in the same book; they cer- 
tainly must be referred to a late period; while 
a corbel in the same crypt, discovered in 1846, is 
quite unlike anything Classic, but rather re- 
sembles Byzantine work. 

I fear this long account of the subterrancous 
world must have wearied my hearers, I must 
now crave of them,— 

os ae 

In that obscure fe eg 7 Nyse yn 

Through utter and through middle darkness borne,” 
to return to the upper world, and see what effect 
the objects below had on those above. 

My hearers will remember the law of the 
Romans, quoted some time back, on extramural 
interments. It appears that frequent attempts 
were made from time to time on the one hand to 
evade and on the other to enforce it. Adrian 
passed a law, fining any person 40 aurei (about 
301.) who buried any person in cities. Short as 
was the time between his reign and that of An- 
toninus Pius, wo find (from Julius Capitolinus) 
that the latter was obliged to re-enact the sam 
law, and that a few years after Domitian was 
obliged to dothe same. The consequence was, ali 
the Christians, whether martyrs or not, were 
buried, not only without the city, but also without 
pomerium, or suburbs, as Sidonius Apolli- 








naris (i. 5) tells us. Constantine seems to have 
been the first buried in a city. Eusebius (Vit. 
Constan. iv. cap. 71) says he was buried at Con- 
stantinople, in the Church of the Apostles ; but 
St. Chrysostom (Quod Christus sit Deus) says “in 
the porch without the church, so they who wore 
diadems think it a favour to be buried so that 
kings are the fisherman’s doorkeepers.” It will 
be unnecessary to go through the history in all 
its points ; it will suffice that the Council of Braga 
(A.D. 563) gave permission for men to be buried 
in the churchyard in cases of necessity (si necesse 
est), but on no account within the “walls of the 
church.” The claim, however, to lay their bones 
under a holy roof grew so on men that we find a 
council at Mayence deciding that ‘no one should 
be buried in the church but bishops, abbots, or 
worthy priests, or faithful laymen ;” and at last we 
find the Council of Meaux (Meldense) leaves it to 
the bishop and presbyter to settle who should be 
buried in churches and who should not. The 
resulé from that time to the present is well 
known. 

But to return to the other branch of our subject. 
When the persecution had ceased we naturally 
find the remains of those who had testified their 
faith with their blood held in greater reverence 
day by day. These tombs were first visited by 
those who dwelt near, and then became an 
object of pilgrimage to those who lived afar 
off. Pride of such a situation as the proximity 
of a holy grave in some, and the love of lucre 
in others, caus@d all sort of pretences to be set 
up to the possession of a martyr’s tomb, or relics, 
and these, like all other possessions, soon became 
objects of barter or sale. In the “Codex” of 
Theodosius (lib. ix. tit. 7, de Sepul. Violat.) we 
find this law :—“ Let no one move a corpse once 
buried to another place; let no one take away or 
make merchandise of the body of a martyr; but, 
nevertheless, if any of the saints is buried in any 
place for the sake of venerating him, let them add 
[or construct] any fabric which they please as a 
martyrium.” That this trafficking in relics of 
saints and bodies of martyrs had become scan- 
dalous, we learn from St. Augustin, whowrote about 
this time. He says(“ De Viti Monach.,” ec. 28), 
“The most cunning enemy of souls has sent forth 
everywhere so many hypocrites in the habit of 
monks, going about the provinces, without any 
mission, never fixed, never settled, some selling the 
members of martyrs, if, indeed, they are members 
of martyrs; others make broad their phylacteries,” 
&e., &c. This state of things may also be still 
better illustrated by a solemn canon of the fifth 
council of Carthage (A.D. 437). It is the 14th 
chapter, and the title is “Concerning churches 
[basilicis] which are dedicated without the relics 
of martyrs.” The canon runs thus :— Whereas, 
altars, everywhere, through fields, or by roads, are 
set up to the memory of martyrs, in which no 
bodies or relics of martyrs can be proved to be 
buried. Let them be pulled down by the bishops 
who preside over such places, if it can be done. 
But if it cannot be done on account of popular 
tumults, let the common people be admonished 
that they should not frequent such places, so that 
those who think rightly should not be caught and 
bound by any superstition.” Then certain prin- 
ciples are laid down for ascertaining the truth in 
such cases, and the canon concludes,—“ As to 
those who, through dreams, and certain vain 
quasi-revelations, put up everywhere the altars 
of men, let them, in every manner, meet reproba- 
tion.” 

It is not my intention, nor would it be in place, 
to go into the history of the increasing reverence 
paid to the relics of martyrs. It will be neces- 
sary, however, to mention that people were not 
content that the bodies of holy men should be 
venerated at their tombs, but a system of remov- 
ing the relics into different churches now pre- 
vailed, which system was called “translation.” 
The earliest mention I have found of this, in the 
works of the ecclesiastical historians, is in 
Socrates Scholasticus (lib. vii. cap. 25). He men- 
tions a sect of Novatians, who dug up the body of 
Sabbatius from the Isle of Rhodes, and conveyed 
it to Constantinople, and prayed on his tomb. 
Atticus, the bishop, however, caused the body to 
be removed (this must have been about A.D 425). 
The same author (vii. 44) says that Proclus, about 
fifteen years later, removed the body of St. Chry- 
sostom, who had been buried at Comana, to Con- 
stantinople, and laid it on the left side of the 
Church of the Apostles. But before this we have 
long accounts by St. Jerome, of the deposition of 
the bones of SS. Peter and Paul under the altars 
at Rome; of SS. Andrew, Luke, and Timotby, 
ind Samuel, the Judge of Israel, at Constan- 
tinople. But we have no time to enter into 


details, which may be found in Baronius, and in 
the letters of the curious controversy between St. 
Jerome and Vigilantius. Suffice it to say that in 
almost every church relics of martyrs were 
deposited under the altars. 

This, at first, was done by simply making an 
opening under the altar, in which the bones or 
other relics were deposited, the front of which was 
closed by a sort of grating carved out of marble. 
It must be remembered that in the early Basilican 
church the altar did not stand against the wall, 
but at the chord of the are of the bema, or tri- 
bunal, on the edge of the raised platform itself, 
behind which, in the middle of the apsis and 
against the wall, was the Qpovoc, or seat of the 
bishop, and on each side of which were the seats 
of the presbyters, ranged in the form of a semi- 
circle. To this day it is so in all churches which 
claim either to have been erected by the early 
Chrisfians or re-erected on their foundations ; and, 
to this day, in all such churches, the priest says 
mass at the back of the altar, with his face 
towards the people, instead of the opposite method 





which is usual in other churches. 

This place for depositing the relics was called 
the “confessione,” or place where the relics of 
those who had confessed the faith are deposited, 
‘and this name is retained to the present day. 
The simplest and no doubt oldest form is that 
which was at the church of the Quattro Incoro- 
nati, before the alterations, and which was a 
simple aperture under the altar, about 2 feet 
wide. Very much like this was that at 8. Nereo 
and Achilleo, which is closed by a curious grating, 
resembling in design very much that in the crypt 
of S. Calixtus, mentioned above. At S. Maria 
in Trastevere, the “ confessione ” is a sort of small 
chamber, about 5 feet square, also under the altar. 
As time went on, the confessione becomes larger, 
and more and more resembling the crypts in the 
Catacombs. At St. Maria, in Domnica, it is in 
reality a small crypt, about 13 feet by 10 feet, 
and is partly below the floor, and approached by 
a descent of five steps. In this is a sarcophagus, 
containing, it is said, the body of St. Ciriacus. 
At St. Prisca the crypt is still larger. It is a 
vaulted chamber, about 10 feet by 22 feet: the 
arch supported on two masses of masonry, strongly 
reminding us of the Etruscan tombs, behind which 
are two flights of stairs, of about thirty steps in 
each. I must now call your attention to two 
confessiones which partake more of the character 
of the passages of the Catacombs than of the 
crypts therein; one is that of St. Marco, 
(A.D. 336 the Pope, not the Evangelist) ; this is a 
sort of passage way, of semicircular form, the 
extreme diameter of which is about 24 feet: the 
passage itself is about 4 feet wide. It receives 
light from the grating under the altar. The 
other is at St. Prassede. Here the entrance is 
immediately under the altar, by a descent of eight 
or ten steps: this leads to a passage about 40 feet 
long, which branches off into two semicircular 
passages, much like that at St. Marco. This must 
have been in existence in A.D. 499, in which year 
it was restored, we are told, by Pope Adrian, in a 
life of him, written by Anastasius, A still larger 
crypt is at S. Martino: this was originally partly 
supported by a block of masonry, and partly on 
square pillars, like the Etruscan tombs, and forms 
in fact a small church, about 45 feet each way. 
In fact, this is the form the crypt now began to 
assume. At St. Maria in Cosmedin, it has a nave 
and side aisles, formed partly by six columns, 
three on each side, and partly by two solid blocks 
of masonry, and is about 22 feet by 13 feet. At 
San Lorenzo it is still lopger, about 30 feet by 
16 feet, and has four columns on each side, and 
also a tomb in the centre. 

I have thus shown that, as time progressed, the 
small aperture called the confessione had increased 
till it became larger and larger, till at S. Miniato, 
near Florence, and S. Michele, at Pavia, it had 
lengthened to 60 feet and upwards, and become a 
second church. 








THE STORY OF A GREAT AND GOOD 
MAN,— WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM.* 


WYKEHAM made no change in his coat-of-arms : 
he still kept his carpenter’s couple, the symbol 
not only of his architectural knowledge, but also 
of his accomplishment of difficult works. His ad- 
ministration of his diccese was vigorous and firm. 
His oversight was most exact. The value of the 
bishopric in 1345 was 2,9772. 15s. 10d.: the dilapi- 
dations actually paid to Wykebam were 700 marks, 
corn, &c., in kind, worth 1,660/., and stock equalin 
value to 20,0001. sterling ; and nobly he spent his 
revenues, From an account-roll it appears that 








* By the Rey. Mackenzie Walcott. See page 345, anée. 
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on bis journeys alms to the poor were freely dis 
-- in every village through which he passed, 
n the last year of his life there is an entry on 
the back of a roll, mentioning that a person wrote 
to ask him for money, and the note is added, 
“An answer received, and they are sped.” In 
1377 he paid all the debts of the Austin Canons 
of Selborne, and gave the house a second large 
grant, while in 1387 he rebuked them for their 
neglect and evil conduct. In bis hall twenty-four 
bedesmen daily dined. On taking possession 
of his see he forgave the customs due from 
poor tenants: he presented a munificent sum to 
the infirm and aged servants, gave lands to the 
chapter, and paid 3,000 marks to liberate poor 
debtors from prison. The University of Cambridge 
commemorated him as a benefactor : his arms are 
seen carved on the walls of Beaulieu, Luton, 
and Etchingham: the church of Adderbury and 
the palaces of Wolvesey, Farnham, Southwark, 
and Waltham were almost reconstructed by him 
at a cost of about 160,000/. sterling. On repairs 
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John, duke of Lancaster, named him as one of the 
committee of seven to confer with the Commons 
on the subject of supplies, and held him in such 
high esteem that both in 1369 and in 1373 he ap- 
pointed him the trustee of his affairs and the 
keeper of his castles and estates. In 1373 Pope 
Gregory XI. importuned him to use his inthuence 
and to forward the treaty of peace between Eng- 
land and France. The king’s indolence and de- 
clining health resigned the administration of 
affairs into the hands of the designing and am- 
bitious Duke of Lancaster, who aimed at such 
changes in the law of succession as would give 
him hopes of attaining the crown, as his elder 
brother, the Black Prince, was dying, and his 
nephew, Richard, was a minor. After a recess of 
two years the Parliament met on April 28th, 
1376, and recommended a council to the king to 
be retained about his person for the government 
of affairs. The king assented, and William of 
Wykeham was one of the nine. In 1377 he is 








whom they desired to confer on the low state of 
the exchequer, for the protection of English com- 
merce, and touching a treaty with France. In 
1385 he assisted in calling in all debts due to the 
Crown, amounting to 120,000/, Within five years 
Wykeham himself lent 500/. to the king. In 1386 
the Commons demanded a commission to redress 
grievances, to curtail the Royal expenditure, and to 
provide for a just administration of the laws, Wyke- 
ham was one of the fourteen members appointed 
to examine into the expenses of the king’s house- 
hold. Richard soon after declared the commission 
illegal, and the authors traitors; and the Duke of 
Gloucester marched upon London with 40,000 
men ; then halting at the gates, they permitted 
Wykeham, the Duke of York, and five other com- 
missioners, to wait upon the king at once, to 
mediate and remonstrate. Wykeham bore him- 
| self with such moderation, that, on May 4, 1389, 
the king appointed him lord chancellor. His 
; administration was brilliant and conciliatory. 





styled Chief of the Privy Council and Governor | Within a few days two royal proclamations were 


upon the estates he expended about 13,0007. Mr.|of the Great Council. The Parliament which 
Cockerell estimates the sum devoted to architec- | the nation named “the good,” renewed their sub- 
tural works alone at 500,000/. exclusive of his|sidies for three years, but complained that the 
foundations. The restoration of the revenues of | grant would not have been required but owing to 
the Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, in op- | the incompetency and fraud of ministers. William, 
position to a fraudulent master, cost him six years} Lord Latimer, the Lord Chamberlain, was fined 
of dreary litigation. His visitations of the diocese | 20,000 marks, and imprisoned in the Marshalsea, 
were searching and vigilant: those of 1386-7 are/and Alice Piers was banished from the court: 
still preserved. Two of his rebukes of careless these were the Duke of Lancaster’s confederates, 
clergy are remembered: the one,—‘ If I pleased | and the blow fell heavily upon him. He waited 
men, | should not be the minister of Christ ;” and | to have revenge. On June 8 the Black Prince 
the other,—“ It is sin to praise that which God | died, having appointed Wykeham his executor, an 
abhorreth.” However, he would not allow old | office he afterwards held by desire of the Princess 
customs to fall into desuetude, but in the presence | of Wales as “her very dear friend.” The Parlia- 
of the primate obtained the restoration of the old| ment desired the king to name Richard, then a 
practice of the chapter to send daily to him, when | boy of ten years old, heir apparent to the crown ; 
resident in Winchester, eight loaves of wassail|and on November 20 the king formally declared 
bread and four bottles of good wine, by the hands | him Prince of Wales. At the close of the session 
of the junior canon, who presented them, saying | Alice Piers and the duke prevailed on the king to 
in French :—“Sir, SS. Peter and Paul send you | dismiss his council, to imprison Sir Peter de la 





on 


these.” 
William of Wykeham, before he received the 


mitre, was nominated Lord High Chancellor, in | 


September, 1367. On August 24th, 1368, he 
signed the treaty of peace with Scotland. On 
May 27th, 1369, the Parliament met to consider 
the state of affairs, fora war with France was im- 
minent. Wykeham made the opening speech, 
and, like a sensible man, did not, as his predecessors 
were wont, preface it witha text, or dilute it with 
wordiness. He spoke out bravely that “ the king 
of England had not slacked his duty; yet his 
enemy, the king of France, had done contrariwise, 
for neither had he delivered up the countries and 
lands agreed upon by the treaty, nor had he made 
full and due payment of the monies, but had sent 
armed men to wage war, and to lay hands upon 
the lieges of the king, and had surprised divers of 
the kivg’s garrisons and towns.” Charles sum- 
moned the Black Prince to appear before him at 
Paris to answer for his rule in Gascony, and 
Edward replied he would come with a helmet on 
his head and 60,000 men behind him. Wykeham 
spoke, also, on the rising of Parliament. Charles V. 
threatened that he would hang a challenge on 
the gates of London. On February 24th, 1370, 
Wykebam again addressed both houses. “ Sirs,” 
he said, “the king has received by his friends and 
allies that his enemy, the king of France, is 
making himself stronger than ever he was before, 
and hath levied such a number of forces as seemeth 
to him sufficient this year to dispossess the king of 
all the lands and possessions which he hath beyond 
the seas. He has, moreover, gotten ready so many 
galleys and other ships of war as seem to him 
sufficient to destroy the whole navy of England, 
and useth, also, his utmost efforts to send a vast 

force of armed men into this country, to destroy 

it, and subject it to his own power. Therefore 

the king requireth and chargeth his Lords and 
Commons here assembled to consult upon these 
points and to give him their advice, how his king- 
dom may be well guarded and the navy defended 
and maintained against the malice of his enemies, 
and for the safeguard of the king’s countries be- 
yond the seas.” In consequence of this appeal 
the laity and clergy made an offering of 100,000/ 
towards the defence of the realm. A panic seems 
t> have seized the Parliament, and they entreated 
the king to appoint a layman and chancellor in 
place of an ecclesiastic. Wykeham at once re- 
signed the Great Seal, and was succeeded by Sir 
Robert Thorp, March 14th, 1371. But it was not 
long before he was again recalled to office; and 
he lost no share in the conduct of affairs, for he 
was one of the three bishops who were summoned 
to the great council which met at Winchester iv 


the following April to decide on the means of 


raising 50,000/, voted by Parliament. In 1373 


| Mare, who had impeached Lord Latimer in the 
| Commons, and to undo all reforms. On the infor- 
| mation of nameless accusers, the vindictive duke 
had eight articles, which were fabrications without 
proof or evidence, advanced against Wykeham 
before the Privy Council. On one charge only 
they gave judgment, a matter of 40/., which the 
bishop had ordered to be refunded to the defendant 
in the case of a fine of 80/. to the Hanaper : for 
the informality of the procedure, done in open 
court, the creatures of Lancaster banished Wyke- 
ham from court, and seized upon his temporalities. 
There is a similar instance of Wykeham’s lenity. 
When Devereux, a tailor, who had brought an 
action against him for a portion of the site of 
Winchester, was cast in 200/., Wykeham paid the 
fine, and afterwards gave him a pension. 

In 1376, on the occasion of a general pardon at 
the king’s jubilee, Wykeham only was excepted, 
while, significantly enough, Lord Latimer and 
Alice Piers were restored to favour. In the Con- 
vocation of February, 1377, Courtenay, Bishop of 
London, vindicated Wykeham, and the synod ad- 
dressed the Crown, stating that they would vote 
no subsidy until redress was made. Before the 
close of the month Wykeham was restored to his 
see, but the revenues were granted to the Prince 
of Wales. The violence of the Duke of Lancaster 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, his vulgar insolence and 
threatenings against the bishops in favour of 
Wycliffe, coupled with his proposal in Parliament 
to deprive the city of London of its privileges, 
roused the indignation of the people, and they 
compelled the duke to fly for his life, and required 
that the king should restore Sir Peter de la Mare 
and Wykeham to their rights. On June 18, 1377, 
Wykeham recovered his temporalities, and on 
July 15 took part in the consecration of 
Richard II], The young king, on July 31, 1377, 
issued a pardon to Wykeham, and in it mentions 
“his acceptable, advantageous, and praiseworthy 
services rendered in very many ways, at great 
charge and with great trouble, to his grandfather, 
the high place he held in their affairs of various 
kinds, and the peculiar affection and true love 
borne to him by his late father.’ The Commons 
chose Sir Peter de la Mare their speaker; con- 
fiseated the lands of Alice Piers; demanded the 
confirmation of Wykeham’s pardon, and the ap- 
pointment of a Supreme Council of nine; and on 
May 2, 1380, the king appointed sixteen commis- 
sioners, of whom Wykeham was one, to examine 
into the state of the finances; and on August 7 
annulled all grants of Wykeham’s possessions 
made to others. On August 9, 1381, Wykebam 
witnessed the treaty of marriage between the king 
and Anne of Bohemia, the famous queen who 
introduced the lady’s side-saddle. They express] 
named Wykeham as one of the commissioners wit 





| issued, promising a better rule for the honour, 
| peace, and welfare of the kingdom, and the sus- 
| Pension of the payment of certain taxes until they 
| were indispensably required. 

On January 17, 1390, Wykeham, in his open- 
| ing speech, declared that the king would rule 
| with justice, and maintain the liberties of his 
| people; that it was necessary to provide for the 
safety of the frontier and coast of the realm, but 
‘that the taxes raised for the purpose should be 
levied in a manner the least burdensome. He in- 

vited all persons who had petitions or grievances 
to submit them to a royal commission, and desired 
|the Commons to ensure the observance of the 
laws and maintenance of peace. He then laid 
down his office, submitting his conduct to the 
judgment of Parliament, who returned to him 
the thanks of the House. At the close of the 
year he again opened Parliament, with a speech 
requiring money to pay the expenses of a treaty 
with France, and to secure the frontiers against 
the Scots, and both Houses thanked the king for 
his professions of attachment. Wykeham, who 
had re-established the good understanding be- 
tween the Crown, the Parliament, and nation, 
finally laid down his office on September 27, 1391. 
In 1394, the king and queen were his guests for 
several days at Wolvesey and Farnham. The 
expense of entertaining their majesties and 210 
guests, on September 16 and 17, was 385/. 
sterling. He was now reconciled to the Duke 
of Lancaster. The infatuated king, Ceprived of 
advice, proceeded to deny the Commons their 
right of free speech, or control of the public 
expenditure. On September 17, 1397, he inti- 
midated them by the presence of an armed force 
into submission; they annulled the proceedings 
of the commission of 1386, and the session of 
the following year. From Wykeham the tyrant 
extorted 1,0007. as the price of a royal ac- 
quittal of any evil design in its intent and 
execution, Wykeham, on September 26, swore 
with the Lords to observe the statutes made in 
that session, in St. Edward’s Chapel, in West- 
minster Abbey. In the following year he suc- 
cessfully pleaded his age and infirmity as an 
excuse for his absence from the Parliament of 
Shrewsbury. On September 30, 1399, he wit- 
nessed the abdication of the king in Westmin- 
ster Hall, but he stayed away on October 23, 
although residing at Winchester House, South- 
wark, when Richard was sentenced to perpetual 
banishment. However, at the coronation feast of 
Henry IV. he was present, believing that he 
had landed to redress the grievances of an op- 
pressed people, and knowing that he had received 
the welcome of the chief persons in the realm. 
The last public act of Wykeham was to give his 
vote in a great assembly of lords and bishops, 
February, 1400, at Westminster, when they 
charged themselves only with a considerable sum 
of money to be raised for the defence of the 
realm against France and Scotland. He received 
the crown jewels in pledge for a loan of 400/. to 
Henry IV. 

No one will be prepared to deny to Wykeham 
great statesmanship, political sagacity, high moral 
and intellectual command, and peculiar tact in 
dealing with princes, people, and diplomatists, 
His principles were the truest loyalty to the 
crown ; silent under his own wrongs, earnest for 
the redress of injuries to others. When stripped 
of wealth he went uncomplaining to the calm 
retreat of Merton and Waverley, until the Par- 
liament and his own order demanded his resto- 
ration. Asa financier he advocated economy in 
the administration, the removal of burdensome 
imposts, and the levy of taxes in ways most easy 





to the payer. In foreign policy he recommended 
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the formation of definite treaties, and 
wherever possible, whilst at the same time he 
distinctly urged forward the necessity of a 
Channel fleet, and of the maintenance of the 
British navy for the safety of these shores, when 
there was an apprehension of a French invasion. 
He gave not only words but money to that 
great cause, and I am proud to say that the 
first public school which gave a company to the 
corps of volunteers was Wykeham’s own, at 
Winchester. No doubt the aged bishop gladly 
i tired from public life: he had seen two kings un- 
crowned, and done to death: he saw the follies, 
fall, and calamities of the ancestor reproduced in 
his great grandson. Before the close of life he 
witnessed the usurpation of Bolingbroke, the germ 
of the civil distractions which opposed the feudal 
to the courtier noble, extinguished the pomp and 
power of the former from Exe to the Tweed, 
and changed the entire social aspect of the king- 
dom. On January 27, 1403, Henry IV. was 
married to Queen Joan, in Winchester Cathedral. 

In 1378 the population amounted to 2,300,000. 
“So greatly had it been impoverished,” said Parlia- 
ment in its address in 1376, “by war, pestilence, 
famine, and murder, that there was but one-third 


of the people left,” owing to the French wars of 


Edward, and those of the Duke of Lancaster to 
secure the crown of Castile, and five fearful 
plagues between 1349—1382. The great political 
movements of the period emanated from the fac- 
tion and intrigue of the nobles, the divisions and 
feuds of ecclesiastics, and popular risings umder 
leaders to resent the oppression of Government. 
The franklin stoed but one step beneath a noble - 
the power of the burgesses began to be felt in 
parliament ; and free intercourse to prevail among 
all classes. The diseipline of religious bodies had 
ievously degeuerated : the clergy were few, and 
the most part illiterate: the University of 
Oxford was the arena of furious disputes and 
quarrels, which too often terminated in actual 
blows : the course of study had fallen low : degrees 
were offered for sale, and poor scholars were the 
ridicule of the day; wandering students in the 
vacation begging alms for their maintenance, and 
living in hostels, and inns, and licensed private 
houses, or as menials in the colleges. Oxford was 
then not the grand city it is mow: it had but six 
colleges in 1340; narrow streets overhung by 
wooden-frouted buildings without chimneys, and 
thatched on their high-pitched roofs; a highway 
with footpath and wheel-track in one ; and gowns- 
men huckstering at a stall or beside the pack- 
horse on fair days, chaffering with the itinerant 
pedlar. Four of the little halls occupied by the 
students of the monasteries may still be seen at 
Worcester College. Colleges were first founded 
by the general name for all incorporated houses 
deemed religious—the word domus—as we use 
head of a house to this day, afterwards by the 
local appellation of hall, and lastly by the corpo- 


rate and expressive term collegium, the first so. 


called being Wykeham’s College, the collection of 
persons into a unanimous body living together. 
He tells us that he had observed with a troubled 
heart the neglect of the statutes of founders ; 
that he implored the guidance of God’s spirit, and 
determined in his own life-time to provide a 
liberal education, far above the common standard 
of teaching ; a grand design of leading the scholar 
from the first elements to the highest acquire- 
ments of knowledge. He resolved to provide this 
bounty for “poor scholars, men of letters, and 
acquainted with various sciences, who would have 


God before their eyes, and do His will in all) 


things.” It is quite certain that in the Black 


Friars, London, Wykeham signed his name in | 


peace renounced at the 





Reformation: “I re nend 
my soul to Almighty God, my Creator and Sav 
who made me from nothing, with most 
beart, praying for His mercy, and asking, that of 
His great pity, He would vouchsafe to set it in 
the company of His elect.” His statutes adjure 
every member of his foundation “ by the mercies 


humble 


of Jesus Christ, by the hope of happiness both in | 


this life and in the world to come, and by the 
expectation of divine judgment, above every thing, 
and in all things to maintain unity, mutual 
charity, peace, concord, and brotherly love ; to de- 
sire and be zealous for those bonds of kindness ; 
to avoid every word of envy, contempt, and brag- 
gartry, quarrel, jarring, hurt, foul speech, con- 
tention, whispering, scoff, injurious scandal, or 
wicked imputation, or any comparison of birth, or 
of nobility with nobility or low estate.” This was 
surely the rule of bringing up the boy as a Chris- 
tian and an English gentleman. 

The arrangement of his buildings at Winchester 
and Oxford remains: change has little affected 
them ; and the happy, graceful, and convenient 
design, peculiar and original, furnished the model 
for similar foundations. The hall and chapel, the 
muniment-room and library, the chambers of fel- 
lows, chaplains, and scholars, and cloisters, the 
earliest instance in a college, were seen for tue first 
time gathered into one group. Wykeham here 
first lowered the pitch of roofs, and employed lead 
as a covering in place of shingle; and in the 
wooden vaulting at Winchester, may be seen the 
germ of fam tracery. The library was richly sup- 
plied by him with MSS. at Winchester: et New 
College it included in theology, sixty-two vols., 
valued at more than 82/.; in medicine, fifty-two 
vols. ; and in Canon Law, fifty-three vols., valued at 
33/.; indecretals and treatises, thirty-seven, worth 
17/., exclusive of gifts. The buildings show the artist 
and man of taste in their solidity, proportion, pic- 
turesqueness,and harmony ofornament. The Society 
of New College, on April 14,1386 ; that of Winches- 
ter, on March 28, 1393, took possession of the new 
buildings. The course of study at New College was 
thus prescribed :—‘‘ Holy Scripture, the mother 
and sovereign of all other sciences; philosophy ; 
canon and civil law.” He desires that specially 
Christ may be preached more often and more fer- 
vently, and the faith and worship of God s,read, 
and more strongly upheld ; and all sciences and 
virtues more richly abound and strengthened, and 
that every member may be always a learner, and 


endeavour to become a better man, and assist his | 
fellows, that all tending to one end might have one 


heart and one mind. Out of seventy fellows, ten 
were to be civilians, ten canonists ; the reniaining 
fifty to be students in arts, philosophy, and 
divinity ; two being students of medicine, and two 
of astronomy. The entire system, we must re- 
member, included geometry, mathematics, gram- 
mar, logic, rhetoric, music, arithmetic, astronomy, 
and physic. His sumptuary laws were most excel- 
lent; but he encouraged a cheerful gathering 


round the fire on every holiday, to sing ballads, | 


to enjoy all honest merriment, and read poems, 
chronicles, and marvels of the world. Latin was 
to be the ordinary language; but Wykehaw, like 
a courteous gentleman, forbade its use in the pre- 
sence of strangers. And what did Wykeham for 
architecture? He gave the sound preliminary 
education. He reared Fox, the founder of Corpus 
Christi College ; Chicheley, of all Souls’ College, 
Waynflete of Magdalen, at Oxford; and Field, 
one of the architects of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Henry VI., a frequent guest at Win- 
chester, there was induced to found Eton and 
King’s College, adopting his statutes almost 
literally: Wolsey, at Ipswich and Christchurch ; 


ir, | 


Dr. Arnold, and Dean Buckland. | 
f the House of Commons, one of whom is 
the respected Lord Eversley. Among seamen, 

Keats and Warren; and among soldiers, Guild- 

| ford, Dalbiac, Myers, and F. M. Lord Seaton. It 

| is right to add that he educated two grandsons of 
| his early patron, Sir N. Uvedale, at Winchester. 
His work on earth was nearly completed. He 
| carefully repaired the priory church of St. Mary, 
| Southwick, where his father and mother, and 
| sister, were buried. It is related that he could 

| never sing the Requiem without tears, for their 

| sweet memory. He framed a will remarkable for 
| display of a religious mind, good heart, gratitude, 
benevolence, singular exactitude, and tender cone 

sideration for all with whom he had been con- 

nected. It contains 230 bequests to the value of 
7,0002.: 1,000/. devised in a codicil he had paid 
in his lifetime. Bat his great bequest was in 
the service of architecture, in which be estab- 
lished and introduced a new style. When Eding- 
don commenced his episcopate, Wykeham was 
twenty-three years of age; and, probably, as 
he had then been recommended by Uvedale to the 
bishop, and received by him as one competent 
in architecture, designed the alterations made in 
the cathedral. That building forms an epoch 
in the art, an innovation founded upon the re- 
modelling of an ancient structure,where prominence 
was first given to a new and animating feature, 
the development of an idea to which a tendency 
had already been made. No one has ever denied 
the grandeur of the nave of Winchester, the only 
one of such enormous size that has been carried 
out in a consistent style, and still standing in the 
highest rank. Wykebam neither wholly destroyed 
nor merely overlaid—he retained the proportions 
of the old Norman fabric, while he extnbited the 
richness and fertility of his own mind. Every 
word of this straightforward and honest-hearted 
man carries a special weight. He distinctly claims 
the merit of design and construction in his will, 
where a man must speak the truth. He directs 
that the windows shall be glazed, beginning at the 
“west end of the church in the new work made 
by me, in the windows, both upper and lower, on 
the south side of the church repaired by me.” He 
desires his “executors to cause to be repaired the 
body or middle of the church between the N. and 
S. aisles, from the west door of the choir down to 
the west door of the church, in the walls, in the 
windows, and vaulting, honestly and honourably, 
conformably and orderly, according to the ex- 
|igency, form, and mode, of the new work of the 
aisles now begun, and the aisles also for the same 
length, for the completion and consummation of 
| the work, according to the mode and torm limited 
|above.” He deputes the disposal and ordering of 
| the new work to the men he had employed in his 
| college, Wm. Wynford, the stone mason; the 
| paymastership and surveyorship of the works to 
Simon Membury, treasurer of Wolvesey ; and the 
comptrollership, to J. Wayte, monk of Winchester, 
who acted on the part of the dean aud chapter. 
| He bequeathes 2,500 marks to these works, and 
|500 marks to the glazing of the windows. He 
died Sept. 27, 1404, having transacted business 
within four days of his decease, and was buried at 
Winchester. 

The splendid testimony borne to Wykeham’s re- 
putation as an architect by the venerated president 
of the Royal Institute of Architects is singularly 
in harmony with the character of the man in his 
public and private life,—“ simplicity and sincerity 
of purpose ; wisdom, forecast, and economy ; en- 
lightened principles of taste ;” the admission of 
“no ornament but what is appropriate; variety 
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|of resource and mastery of design ; his considera- 


1382, in condemnation of Wickliffe’s opinions, | Sir T. White, at Merchant Taylors’ and St. John’s ; tion of wants and requirements.” Vitruvius sums 


and, with the primate, expelled him from the | 
Wickliffe was a reckless | 
assailant of all opinions which he disliked, and | originated. And the impulse he gave is not dead | 
fell into grievous errors. Wykeham was calm and | 
temperate in his reform, and foresaw danger in | 


University of Oxford. 


the heat of the intemperate favourite of the Duke 
of Lancaster. When he was reproached that there 


were Lollards in his college, he said there was a | 


Judas among apostles, a bad man in the ark, a 
Nicholas among deacons. He interposed, how- 
ever, in favour of the Chancellor of Oxford, when 
he was exposed to severe punishment for his 
countenance of a Lollard preacher. His religious 
views were most decided: he distinctly says that 
in founding his College of Winchester his ulti- 
mate design was that his scholars should have 
Pi true knowledge of the mystery of Holy Scrip- 
ure.” 
the Annunciation of the Saviour, as is evident 
from the sculptures still remaining; and it is 
remarkable that in his will there is not a word 
relating to any doctrine or tradition which was 


| Mr. Penrose. 


His colleges are dedicated in honour of 





and Queen Elizabeth, at Westminster 
Christchurch, adopted the form which he had 


at Winchester; for we can still point out with 
pleasure, as one of Wykeham’s sons, the name of 
And more, Wykeham was no de- 
structive of earlier works: when he created his 
colleges he did not, like Beckington, or Welsey, or 
Alcock, found them out of the funds or on the 
ruins of earlier buildings. When the king gave 
him the lands of certain French monks, he never 
rested till he found them a house and ample 
revenues at Paris. And what did he do for eda- 
cation and literature? In his school he reared 
four archbishops of Canterbury, numbering the 
gentle Warham, Bilson, Burgess, Lowth, and 


Ken; Grocyn, the reviver of the Greek lan- 
guage; philosophic Shaftesbury, Norris, Sir 


H. Wotton, and profound Harris; Sir T. Browne, 
the moralist; of poets, Otway, Young, Collins, 
Somerville, Phillips, Crowe, and Bowles; Sir 
R. Maclure, Professors Empson and Daubeny, 


and 


i 





up every accomplishment in his ideal of an archi- 
tect. Wykeham reached that standard. His 
golden sentence was, “ There can be no true dignity 


| where there is no real high principle.” His motto 


is a sermon in itself, full of lofty meaning. Man- 
ners makyth man,—manners which affect more 
than laws: on them, in a degree, laws depend, and 
touch us but partially. Manners exalt or debase, 
civilize or corrupt us, by their steady, continuous, 
insensible operation : life takes its form and colour 
from them: they form or destroy morals. Not on 
wealth, not on rank, not on birth, accidental ad- 
vantages, but on his own conduct and worth, 
depends a man’s whole estimation in life. 

Such was Wykeham. He rose by natural ge- 
nius, knowledge of mankind, and taleut for busi- 
ness, by honesty of purpose, and reliance on God, 
He was humble, and, therefore, became great, 
He devoted his whole heart to every labour which 
he undertook. The highest witness has been 
borne to his patriotism and integrity by his owa 
sovereign, his order, and by parliament, in whose 
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confidence he always stood high. He first insti- 
tuted the system of a public school, “the best 
adapted,” said Gibbon, “ to the genius and consti- 
tution of the English people.” “In my con-} 
science,” said Mr. Canning, “I believe that 
without it England would not be what she is.” | 
There in his own school,—-I trust many here will 
visit it one day in their lives,—you will find his 
statutes observed in the memorable words with 
which he closed them, commending all his sons to 
observe God’s will as the servants of Christ, and 
maintain the bond of perfect charity. 

And when I look round this room and see the 
beautiful works of art which adorn its walls, 1 
recognize those who labour in the same school that 
Wykeham toiled in. I cannot but see the pro- 
mise of a still wider dissemination of the growing 
appreciation by the public of “ the queen of arts,” 
in proportion as the triumphs of peace are pre- 
ferred to the excitement of war ; and the opening 
of galleries and museums and exhibitions such as 
this elevate and instruct the taste of the people. 
Nor can I doubt that higher honours await the 
professors of this art, or that, as buildings, reli- 
gious and civil, of the merit which they now pos- 
sess, are multiplied throughout the land as its 
chiefest ornament, the country will fail to bestow 





on them adequate recognition of their services, 
and take for a precedent the glorious name of 
Wykeham, the ermined architect. 





Tue Free Prsiic Lrrary at LIVERPOOL.— 
At a meeting of the Liverpool town council, a re- 
s>lution (rescinding a former one refusing an 
allowance of money from the corporation funds 
towards the opening of the Free Public Library, 
the gift of Wm. Brown, esq.), was passed unani- 
mously, granting a sum not exceeding 10,000/., 
for the purpose of opening the Brown Library 
and Museum in October next. It is stated that 
the Queen will be invited to attend on the 
occasion, 


NEW TERRACES ON CLAPHAM COMMON. | 


TueEse terraces form part of a large building 
operation now being carried out upon an estate 
formerly called “The Cedars,” connecting Batter- 
sea-park with Clapham-common, and about twenty 
acres in extent, 

A broad road will be cut through the centre of 
the ground, planted boulevard fashion, with a 
double row of limes, and having a fountain in the 
middle of its length. On each side of the road 
detached houses, at rentals of about 120/. or 1307. 
will be built, and at each end of it, coupled ter- 
races,—those we illustrate facing the western end 
of Clapham-common,—and corresponding, but 
smaller blocks, at the other end of the road, over- 
looking Battersea-park, the Thames, and Chelsea. 

The terraces represented above are now in course 
of rapid erection. They will each consist of five 
residences, the corner houses having twelve, and 
the intermediate houses nine bed-rooms and | 
dressing-rooms, besides bath-rooms and closets. 
The drawing-rooms will be 50 or 40 feet long, 





with boudoirs overlooking the common attached 
to them, and the dining-rooms 27 feet by 17 feet. 
The stabling is arranged as a mews at the ex- | 
tremity of the gardens behind. The rentals in) 
the terraces will be from 200/. to 250/. per annum. 
The material employed in the architecture is 
almost entirely white brick, the window hoods, 
strings, and pierced balcony panels being in Port- 
land cement. The iron work to ridge crestings, 
upper balconies, and front railings, will be painted 
chocolate and gold, after the manner of the 





Tuileries. The dwarf walls in front, separating 
the carriage-drive from the common, will be of 
white brick and stone, with clustered lamps upon | 
the terminating pedestals, gilded and painted to | 
match the other metal work. 

The whole scheme is the property and specula- 
tion of Mr. Harris, of West-road, Clapham-park, 
who has already done much towards transforming 
the “sanctified ville” of the past into the great 
suburb of to-day. 











The designs are by Mr. Knowles, jun., of Gray’s- 
inn, and will be of similar character and style 
throughout the whole estate, to that shown in the 
elevation of the front terraces. 

These have been named “ Thornton-terrace,” 
from the fact of the estate upon which they stand 
having been once the property of the Thornton 
family, so intimately connected with the esta- 
blishment and influence of the famous “ Clapham 
Sect.” 

The new road itself is named the “ Prince’s- 
road,” and will probably become at no distant 
date the channel of direct communication, by 
means of Chelsea Suspension-bridge, between 
Pimlico, Belgravia, and Kensington, on the one 
side, and Battersea-park, Clapham, Wandsworth, 
Tooting, and Brixton, on the other side of the 
Thames, 








WORKS OF RENAISSANCE, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, AND SCULPTURE ACQUIRED FOR 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Amonast the works obtained for the Govern- 
ment Museum during the early part of last year, 
and now, as we mentioned some time ago, to be 
seen there, the most striking is the ‘‘Cantoria,” 
or singing gallery of the Conventual Church of 
Santa Maria Novella, Florence, concerning which 
a good deal has been said in the newspapers. It is 
the work of the sculptor Baccio d’ Agnolo, dating 
about the year 1500, and is executed in Carrara 
marble. The length is 16 feet, height 7 feet 6 
inches, and projection from the wall 5 feet. 

“The wealthy confraternity of Santa Maria Novella 
having determined to renovate their celebrated church, 
amongst other injudicious proceedings, decided to do 
away with the ancient ‘‘ Cantoria,”’ and to erect another 
in its stead, designed in the style of the edifice itself, 
which is of the thirteenth or early part of the fourteenth 
century. Accordingly, in the beginning of the year 1859, 
this noble monument was taken down, and sold to Signor 
Freppa, an eminent dealer of Florence; and immediately 
afterwards, whilst still lying in disjointed pieces on the 
pavement of the church, it was repurchased for the Ken- 
sington Museum,”’ 
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Mr. Robinson, in explaining to the newspapers 
the share he had in bringing the gallery to this 
country, says, “The monks of Santa Maria No- 
vella being, unfortunately, rich, had the ill luck 
to fall into the hands of an architect.” As Mr. 
Robinson is a man of cultivation and taste, we 
take for granted that a portion of this sentence 
has been accidentally omitted by the printers. It 
appears that the works in the church of Santa 
Maria Novella, under the plea of restoration, 
have, since the inauguration of the new govern- 
ment in Florence, excited great indignation; and 














by Jacopo Sansovini, who was then very young.”’ 


The pilasters are very elegant. 









|and a chimneypiece, also executed at the same time, was| We venture on this note for the purpose of urging 


| all to sanitary precautions; for, after such a long 


winter and lingering spring, there is every pro- 


No. 4, an altar-piece, in Carrara marble, by the | spect of an autumn of intense heat, which will 
sculptor Andrea Ferucci, of Fiesole, dating about | seriously affect health. The heads of families 
1490, is a work of excellence, though some of the| should themselves make examination, and be 
figures are awkward. There is a Tabernacolo or! assured that the drainage is in proper order, 
Ciborium, in connection with this altar-piece, the} and, as far as possible, have all dangerous matters 
upper part of which is elegant. It has the ordi-| removed from the neighbourhood of their premises. 
nary inscription contracted. There are some fine/ In like manner, sanitary inspectors should with 
specimens of enamelled terra cotta, suggesting the | care and energy see that the poor are cared for, 
desirability of using this material in our own time | and protected against the effects of the weather 





the alienation of the marble singing gallery, | 
acquired for the Museum, has given rise to a | 
state prosecution directed against the conventual | 
authorities, which will probably have the effect of 





i n the furth liati f that | 
Sa ee pest speaks very loudly of the want of room and 


venerable edifice. 
This gallery is in reality an architectural struc- 


ture. It consists of an oblong projecting balcony, | 


formed of marble slabs supported on four massive 
cantilevers, and crowned by a moulded cornice. It 


more than we do, and various carved chimney-| which may be anticipated. 
pieces, more or less good, which are lying about in 
considerable disorder. Indeed, the condition of 





the architectural and sculptural collection in the 
museum is that of “confusion worse confounded,” 


proper arrangement. 





THE WEATHER: A WARNING. 
Peruars few persons living can remember a 


is admirably sculptured in parts, with Arabesque | season like the present. Weare in the middle 
ornaments and devices, including the “Chrism.” | of June, close to the longest day, and yet there 
The side of each cantilever is different. The de- | has been scarcely a week of summer days alto- 
tails generally are elegant, but the whole, seen as | gether. Great storms of hail and wind have swept 
it is now, has an aspect of clumsiness. | over the land, destroying blossoms and trees; and 

Near it is a “ Lavabo,” of large size, in Macigno | over the waters, spreading the shores with wrecks. 
stone, called the joint work of Benedetto da | Notwithstanding that many look with alarm at 
Rovezzano and Jacopo Sansovino. This came the rising prices of provisions, the accounts of 
from a house in the Via degl’ Archibusieri,|the loss of cattle, and other threatenings, they 


Florence, and dates about the year 1490 :— 


“‘ This elaborate monument consists of an architectural 
frontispiece decorated with pilasters, architraves, friezes, 
&c., and crowned with a massive cornice surrounding a 
sunk recess or niche, with an arched top, which is filled 
in with a ribbed or fluted shell. This recess contains an 
oval vase or cistern for the water, elevated on a baluster- 
shaped pedestal. Every portion of the surface is covered 
with the most elaborate arabesque ornaments, executed 
with incredible labour, in a style which it is impossible to 
surpass. 

It is believed to be the work mentioned by Vasari as 
having been executed by Benedetto da Rovezzano for 
Bindo A'toviti (see ‘‘ Life of Benedetto ’’), where Vasari 
further states that the architectural design of both this 


| must feel, with a modern philosopher, that “the 
| weather is in good hands.” We note, too, with 
satisfaction, that in the south, although the corn 
and other crops are backward, they look well and 
healthy, and we have seldom seen anything so 
luxuriant as is the present display of foliage in 
the woods. In the northern parts of the kingdom 
the want of favourable weather will be more 
apparent than in the south. Many fear that, 
without some sudden change, time will not be 
left before the approach of winter for the ripening 
and gathering in of the corn. 





JERUSALEM. 
| THE two pictures by Mr. H. C. Selous, now 
| being exhibited at Messrs. Leggatt, Hayward, 
|& Leggatt’s, in Cornhill, — one representing 
| Jerusalem “In her grandeur (A.D. 33), with 
_Christ’s Triumphant Entry into the Holy City,” 
! and the other “ In her fall, as now viewed from the 
| Mount of Olives,” deserve the attention of archi- 
tects, and, indeed, of all our readers who can go 
to see them. They not only manifest the pic- 
torial skill which the artist has displayed as a co- 
operator in the execution of some of the best of 
Mr. Burford’s panoramas, but one of them em- 
bodies the results of deep study of the authori- 
ties, along with great skill in the general masses 
of the architecture. Premising that the works 
are of the scale of Martin’s “Fall of Nineveh,” 
their character as works of research may be con- 
veyed in the statement that the first-mentioned 
of the pictures shows considerably more than a 
hundred separate buildings or objects in the City 
and the Temple, which are mentioned in the Bible, 
or by Josephus and others. The different plans 
and written accounts that have appeared in re- 
cent years have been carefully studied ; and with 
the book of references to the key-plates, brief de- 
| scriptive notices and the authorities are given, 
| preceded by an introduction from the pen of the 
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Rev. Dr. Croly,—so that several hours may be spent 
with advantage in examination of the topogra- 
phical and architectural points of the subject. We 
should expect to find, notwithstanding the 
“authorities,” differences of opinion in many 
cases on the identity of a site; and there may 
be similar differences on the correctness of some 
of the details of the architecture, as those of the 
“ Holy Place” of the Temple ; nevertheless, one of 
the pictures especially is a work of extraordinary 
interest, and both of them are works of great 
power and beauty. Both views are taken from 
the same point, or looking across the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, to the area of the Temple, where 
now the Mosque of Omar is the prominent ob- 
ject, and so as to imelude almost every feature of 
interest in the ancient city or the modern, In 
place of the procession of upwards of 150 figures 
in the foreground of the one picture, we see in 
the other modern Arabs and a party of English 
travellers. The pictures were painted for Mr. 
G. L. Beeforth, of Scarborough, who commis- 
sioned the artist by the advice of Mr. David 
Roberts, to whom the subjects were first named. 
The principal subject will require even greater 
care in the engrawing, in details of the archi- 
tecture, than was thought mecessary in the pic- 
ture, and much greater than is shown in ‘the 
painting on the photograph taken preparatory to 
engraving. 








PRE-RAFFAELLITISM AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 
THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

THE annual meeting of this Society was held 
on Monday evening last in the Gallery of the 
Architectural Exhibition,Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Beresford Hope, 
president of the Society. 

The President, in opening the proceedings, said 
that the Society, having come of age that evening, 
met for the first time in the Gallery of the Exhi- 
bition; but he trusted they met with the same 
heart and the same spirit as ever. The progress 
which their views had made during the last twenty- 
one years was apparent from the drawings on the 
walls. Every church or cathedral re; 
there embodied the principles which they were 
accounted fanatics for enunciating in 1839. The 
success of the movement had been exhibited in 
every town in England : churches were being built 
and cathedrals restored in a spirit unknown a short 
time ago. Sculpture and painting, as applicable 
to church ornamentation, were rapidly showing 
the greatest improvements, and the Vandalism 
which had hitherto destroyed old buildings was 
fast expiring. Yet, when they heard of such de- 
secration as had recently occurred at the Guestern 
Hall, Worcester, they felt that much remained to 
be done. This building, though capable of resto- 
ration, was allowed to meet its fate because the 
body of local authorities knew not what to do with 
it. The committee had selected for discussion this 
evening “ The Tendencies of Pre-Raffaellitism, and 
its Connection with the Gothic Movement.” He 
knew no subject so likely to elicit difference of 
opinion, and he hoped that every one had come 
determined to put forward his own views. 

The Rev. Mr. Webbe, secretary, then read the 
annua! report. 

The report said, inter alia,— 

“ Your committee has to thank the following archi- 
tects, who have favoured us with drawings of their 
various works during the past year :—Messrs. Buckeridge, 
Burges, Bodiey, R. Brandon, Clarke, Douglas, Fawcett, 
Hopkins, Hills, Hugall, Jones, Lee, Norton, Pearson, 
Puilan, Robson, Scott, Seddon, Slater, St. Aubyn, Street, 
$8. 8. Teulon, W. M. Tevlon, Truefitt, Turner, White, and 
Withers. to this list must be added Herr Statz, of Cologne, 
and Messrs. F. C. Withers and C. M. Burns, of the United 
States. In stained glass must be noticed Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell, and Messrs. Lavers & Barraud; and in metal 
work Mr. Skidmore and Mr. Keith, who has worked some 
excellent church plate from the designs of Mr. Butterfield 
and Mr. Street. 

The principal new church of the year is undoubtedly 
Mr. Scott’s noble building of All Souls’, Haley-hill, 
Halifax, which was consecrated last November. This 
fine work has been noticed at large in the Ecclesiologist, 
and it was pointed out how important an example it is of 
the introduction of sculpture into church decoration. 
The same architect’s chapel for Exeter College, Oxford, 
has also been consecrated. Mr. Butterfield’s church of 
St. John Evangelist, Hammersmith, has been finished : 
his St. Alban’s, Baldwin’s-gardens, is in progress. Mr. 


Street’s church of St. James the Less, Garden-street, 
Westminster, is rising, and another, by the same archi- 
tect, in the parish of St. Giles, Oxford, has been begun. 
The committee observe with satisfaction that in the 
chancels of these two churches, and in Exeter College 
Chapel, vaulting bas been adopted. Mr. R. Brandon’s 
church in Great Windmill-street will be commenced in the 


mutation, by Mr. Butterfield, of the parish church of St. 
Columb, Cornwall, in hope of its becoming the cathedral 
of the future diocese of Cornwall. The plans include the 
addition of a clerestory to the nave, and the substitution 
of a more dignified choir for the existing chancel. Mr. 
Burges’s memorial church at Constantinople is at last 
really in hand. 

We are able to mention this year with great approbation 
several colonial churches. Foremost of these is a very 
original design by Mr. Burges for a cathedral at Brisbane, 
Australia. Mr. Slater has completed the very successful 
church of St. George, Basseterre, St. Kitts; and Mr. 
Bodiey has designed a peculiarly good parish church for 
the diocese of Grabam’s Town. Montreal Cathedral was 
opened for service on Advent Sunday, and the cathedral 
for Sydney is approaching completion. The high roof 
recently added to Calcutta Cathedral is an improvement 
to that unsatisfactory structure. 

Of foreign churches we may mention St. Lawrence, 
Alkmaar, by M. Caypers ; the votive church at Aix-ia- 
enn mec age ge at Linz, by M. Statz ; and the 


Herr 
siological activity in Germany. Mr. Scott’s church at 
Hamburg is nearly completed. 

The new Park Church at Glasgow, by Mr. Rochead, 
coutmon use of the Poiated style among the Presbyterians 
= ane style among yterians 
The Venerable Archdeacon Thorpe, of Bristol, 
moved the adoption of the report, and, in doing so, 
pointed out a mistake into which the committee 
had fallen in complaining that the present archi- 
tectural movement had not produced a new church 
completely groined throughout. They had for- 
gotten Mr. Scott’s church at Leeds. 

A gentleman, in the body of the hall,—* Yes, 
and Chalcot.” A second gentleman,—“ And Exe- 
ter College, Oxford.” 

Mr. Street, in seconding the report, asked whe- 
ther the committee had come to any decision upon 
the admission of chairs into churches. The sub- 
ject was brought before the last anmual meeting, 
and he expected that some allusion would have 
been made to it in the report. He felt that an 
opinion from this Society would have some influ- 
ence upon the Incorporated Society for Building 
Churches, who had adopted a rule not to make 
grants in the erection of a church where moveable 
seats were used. 

The President thanked Archdeacon Thorpe for 
correcting the mistake into which the committee 
had fallen in overlooking the groined church at 
Leeds. The Cathedral Church at Exeter College, 
Oxford, did not apply to the observations in the 
report, as it only spoke of parochial churches. In 
reply to Mr. Street, he had to say that the com- 
mittee had slumbered on their seats, but that the 
change from the benches at New Brompton, to 
the chairs in Conduit-street, might awaken them 
this next year to pay attention to the subject. 

Mr. Street thought that the matter should be 
taken up seriously. A memorial from an inde- 
pendent society might have some effect upon the 
Church Building Society. He felt, as a church 
restorer, very strongly upon the matter. 

The President suggested that the question was 
one of policy rather than of ecclesiology, and 
that any active steps taken by them might give 
an air of party to it in the eyes of narrow-minded 
people. The Laglish Churchman, a journal which 
still lingered on in undisturbed obscurity, objected 
to their introduction, on the ground that chairs 
were a badge of party. He was anxious that no 
steps taken by them should countenance the idea. 
Perhaps Mr. Street would be good enough to 
move a resolution calling the attention of the 
Society to the subject, and full justice would be 
done it in the report for next year. 

After some discussion, the following resolution 
was adopted, “ That it is the opinion of this meet- 
ing that the question of seating churches is one 
well worthy of the attention of the committee, 
and that it be requested to take steps in the 
|matter, with reference to the existing rules of 
Church Building Societies in regard to the use of 
| chairs, and to the terms of their grants.” 

The Rev. S. 8S. Greathead, treasurer, then read 
the financial statements, which showed that the 
Society, starting with a balance from last year of 
611. 9s., had received 128/. 13s., and expended 
431. 8s. 11d., thus leaving a balance in his hands 
of 851. 4s. 1d., but that some printing expenses 
were still due. 

The business of the annual meeting having been 
disposed of, 

The President opened the subject of debate by 
remarking that the committee having made eccle- 
siastical art the subject of study, had observed 
that along with the Gothic or Pointed movement 
there had sprung up another, which had attracted 
much attention, and which had been described in 


course of the summer. Mr. Slater’s cathedral at Kilmore | the public press as identical with it. He believed 


is almost ready for consecration ; and he is about to build 
& mortuary chapel of unusual scale and dignity at Sher- 


that the Pre-Raffaellite movement had excited as 


dee ie nrding lechery church ot Seay, meet much attention as any matter outside the field of 
politics. In proposing a discussion on the subject 


Dublin. Another work of peculiar interest is the trans- 


on 











the committee did not ask the meeting to give any 
opinion, as the question could not be decided in a 
promiscuous one like the present. Accordingly, 
all the remarks he might make on the 
Raffaellite movement, from a Gothic point of view, 
were made in his personal character, as a member of 
the Association, and not as its president. Some 
of his views had never been announced before, 
and were now thrown out to provoke friendly dis- 
cussion. He had been first attracted to the views 
of this school by a series of papers which ap 
in 1849 and 1850, and which, under the title of 
the “Germ,” announced strange opinions. The 
school had, from their first starting, laid down 
two distinct principles. One was a phase of mysti- 
cism, the other a phase of strong and determined 
realism,—to paint nature more naturally than 
nature iteelf. Nature, as seen by man, was a 
compromise; for nature must be ever viewed by 
differenteyes. The effects produced by nature on 
one sight would be lost on another; and the 
various atmospheric effects of the same scenes 
were seen by different persons in different aspects, 
No representation could be representative of na- 
ture which did not deal with that chiaro-oscuro 
which was a principal element in all nature. The 
Pre-Raffaellites were determined to sum up every 
detail, and from these details to form a natural 
result. Holman Hunt’s last painting, “ Our 
Lord discussing with the Doctors,” must be 
looked upon by the Pre-Raffaellites as the triumph 
of their art. All who had seen it had been struck 
with the perfection with which the details were 
worked up. It was wonderful for its minute- 
ness ; but then it was so grouped that the Saviour 
of the World was made the centre figure? Was 
it not a conglomeration of wonderfully studied 
models ? Where was there in it the glorification 
of one figure? The intense realism was gradu- 
ally overcoming the mysticism with which Pre- 
Raffaellitism had started. However, the question 
before them was whether this peculiar style was 
the correlative of Gothic art. He declared it was 
not. At the same time he was ready to acknow- 
the good it had done. Painting had fallen 
into blotched habits that required correction ; but 
since the appearance of Pre-Raflaellitism the Aca- 
demy had paid more attention to details, and so 
proved that this movement had done good. Gothic 
architecture aimed at an imaginative scale, the 
Grecian temple did not: the spiritualism embo- 
died in the Gothic design was never absent, but 
in Pre-Raffaellitism could not be discovered. He 
always admired the facial line of the Greeks, and 
could not approve of the Pre-Raffaellite abandon- 
ing the Greek model for the English face of every- 
day life. He did not look for the spiritualism of 
Gothic art amongst this school. He had thrown 
out these cursory remarks to provoke discussion 
on the subject. 

Mr. Burges observed that the Pre-Raffaellites 
had tried to do with painting what the Camden 
Society had done with architecture: the latter 
had gone back to first principles, to correct the 
irregularities which were springing vp : the former 
had faithfully adhered to nature. Rosetti, Hunt, 
and Millais still adhered to nature, and were im- 
proving: he expected that the world would be 
delivered by their labours of the conventualism 
under which it had been bound. He hoped that 
the Pre-Raffaellites would break the facial line of 
Greek face which the president so much admired, 
and thought that if Venus were turned into flesh 
and blood, she would not be such a creature as 
any one here would admire. 

Mr. Seddon remarked, that the Pre-Raffaellites 
had worked under great difficulties, but were 
gradually getting rid of early faults. The last 
production of Holman Hunt’s, was a vast improve- 
ment on any of his previous works. 

Mr. Gambier Parry thought that Pre-Raffaell- 
itism should be called Pre-Reynoldism, because it 
was a return to the pure system of colouring. 

Mr. Street felt strongly in favour of the school, 
The main object it proposed was to do everythi 
in the most natural manner. Pre-Raffuellites 
a most enthusiastic love of Gothic art, and had 
been the only body who forwarded a memorial in 
favour of Mr. Scott’s design for the Houses of 
Parliament. They were decried for minute 
details ; but if the walls of cathedrals and public 
buildings were given up to them, they would soon 
lay aside this fault. Instead of paying two 
guineas a foot for painted windows, patrons of art 
should encourage the Pre-Raffaellite by commis- 
sioning him to paint his walls. The enthusiasts 
of the school had shown the determination to suc« 
ceed in their art, by painting, gratuitously, the 
walls of the Oxford Union. The Ecclesiological 
Society would be devoting itself to the principles 
with which it had started, if it secured for the 
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schools the halls of some churches, on which to| faculty for art, sees the wonderful combinations 
develope their art. preserved by nature,—the glowing reflections, the 

The Rev. W. Scott observed that he had been | mingling and failing of tints, all in tune. He 
struck with the fidelity of Pre-Raffaellite painting, | seizes and makes the most of points of interest, 
when he went to southern latitudes. Mr. Holman | and what is faulty throws “ discreetly into shade ;” 
Hunt’s last painting was an exact representation | and it is this mental quality in art which will 
of the atmospheric perspective, as he had seen it | always render photography its useful handmaid, 
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have to be filled up by the hand carefully, as any 
water lodging in them would materially affect the 
safety of the plants. This machine, perched on 
an axletree sufficiently long to have each wheel in 
a furrow and the horse and man in the centre one, 
tips the earth where required : the axles are placed 
at such a height as to leave the vines untouched, 








in the latitude of Jerusalem ; for he might remind | 
the meeting that chiaro-oscuro did not exist in | 
tropical climates, In consequence objects appeared | 
much flatter than in this country: at the same 
time it was a great mistake to introduce flat treat- 
ment in northern latitudes. There was a great 
deal of cant amongst Pre-Raffaellites as to the 
study of the nude figure: if the school applied 
itself to the greatest work of God, that which He 
pronounced very good when He had created it, 
they would do more good than by their present 
outcry, and deserve more of art. 

The Rev. George Williams confirmed Mr. Scott’s 
observation as to the fidelity with which the Pre- 
Raffaellites painted Eastern scenes. Mr. Seddon’s 
picture of Jerusalem, now the nation’s property, 
forcibly reminded him of the very scenes among 
which he had moved for eighteen months. The 
devotion to their art which prompted members of 
the school to undertake journeys to the East and 
sacrifice valuable time was beyond all praise. 

Several specimens of art in connection with 
ecclesiology were exhibited at the conclusion of 
the discussion, and the society adjourned its 
meeting. 








THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
THE collection of works by deceased foreign and 





and, in consequence, the diameter of the wheels 

is enormous. Its use has been appreciated by 

a . ts _ | those best acquainted with vine-growing and vine- 

THE LATE MR. JOHN WHICHCORD, SEN.,| yards, viz. the Bordeaux farmers. The inventor 
ARCHITECT. is M. Sansot, of the Gironde. 

WE regret to have to record the death of this} _ The French Government has ordered the imme- 
much-respected architect, which took place at his | diate execution of the works for deepening the 
house, in Maidstone, on Sunday last. He was|canalof the Haute Deule, between the Fort de 
born at Devizes, in Wiltshire, in 1790, where his|Scarpe and the Lock of La Barre, above the 


father practised as a surveyor, but died while | town of Lille, at an. expense of 290,000 francs 


and not a rival. 











quite in his youth. He was articled in 1806, in 
the usual way, to Mr. C. Harcourt Masters, archi- 
tect, of Bath, at the expiration of which he 
entered the drawing-office of the celebrated D. 
Alexander, by whom he was afterwards engaged 
on the great works at the London Docks, and sub- 
sequently at that large and original building,— 
the gaol at Maidstone. On Mr. Alexander’s re- 
tirement he succeeded him in all the county 
business, and not only so, but to a very large prac- 
tice, both public and private. His principal works 
were the large county lunatic asylum, the churches 
of the Holy Trinity and St. Philip at Maid- 
stone, the corn exchange, the Kent Fire-office, 
and many other works at the same place. He 
also built no fewer than fifteen union poor- 
houses through various parts of the country. 

His cool judgment, talent, and integrity, gave 


English masters, now exhibiting in Pall Mall, js | him a very large share of reference business, 
one of the most interesting we have seen there | 2d secured him the confidence of the clergy : in- 
for some years, including, in the first room, some | deed, he is said to have built more parsonage 
noble Vandykes,—“St. John” (25), and “ St, | houses, or transacted other business in relation 
Mathew” (31), by Carlo Dolce; Rembrandt’s | to them, than almost any man in England. 
marvellous “Standard Bearer” (27), and some| His late preceptor, Alexander, being equally | 
exquisite Ruysdaels. If the “Giulio de Medici” | Well known as an engineer and as an architect, | 
(21) be not by Raffaelle, it is nevertheless a work | Mr. Whichcord was appointed the surveyor (as| 
of wonderful power and beauty. The Countess | !¢ 18 called) to the Medway Navigation Company, | 
of Jersey’s version of Vandyke’s “Charles I. on|#nd executed on that river several extensive | 
Horseback” (1) is greatly inferior to that in| hydraulic works, particularly some difficult tidal 


} 








Warwick Castle; in fact, if genuine, it has 
evidently been painted over by another hand. 

In the middle room are several early works, | 
notably (102) “ Virgin and Child, with Angels,’ | 
by S. Botticelli, and (114) “ Virgin and Child,” | 
by D. Ghirlandaio, “Christ at the Pillar,” by | 
Velasquez (81), a remarkable work, is injured | 
by its position. Sir Joshua Reynolds (Burke, | 
Dr. Hawkesworth, and others), Gainsborough, 
Callcott (in force), Smirke (especially his designs | 
from “ The Rambler,” 130), and Leslie, of whose 
works here we have spoken on another page, | 
maintain with honour the position of the British 
school. 





ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


In the hands of a good artist there are few 
materials, either in animate or inanimate nature, 
which cannot be so arranged as to be made to tell 
as pleasantly on the sight as sweet music does upon 
the ear. A crumbling moss-grown wall, a piece of 
brickwork with fresh creeping plants, or a flower 
or two close by, alittle cluster of wild flowers, the 
bleak and monotonous heath, the clustering of 
branches against the sky of varying shade, groups 
of simple objects in farm-yards or at cottage- 
doors, and a thousand other matters can be made 
into things of beauty which have an effect upon 
the senses. It is remarkable, however, how differ- 
ently each artist sees and translates nature. 

Not long since we saw some out-door studies of 
a cottage, with a simple background, sketched by 
seven artists, each, in his way, distinguished ; and 
it was surprising to note how different was the feel- 
ing displayed, and yet each view would have been 
pronounced by a close observer to be a good tran- 
script of nature. It is the same with the human 
countenance. Take, for instance, half a dozen 
— of an eminent man, executed by different 

ands, and although all good likenesses, how 
different are the expression and treatment in each ! 

If we could get a drawing from a similar point 
of view of the same subject by Roberts, Catter- 
mole, Prout, Nash, and Mackenzie, each would 
have an impress of fidelity; and yet how varied 
would be each picture! Painting is in its 
way similar to poetry, and each artist in his 
peculiar manner appeals to the senses of others. 
Some delight in the lofty strains of Milton, others 
in the pleasing bnt more simple images of Cowper 
or Crabbe. ‘$ is with pictures: each in its 
way, if true to tic principles of harmony and art, 
finds its class of aduiirers. 

The trained artist, who is gifted with a natural 


Eo 


locks, besides erecting a great number of bridges 
through the county. As a professional man, as 
an active magistrate, and as a private friend, few 
have had more respect, or inthe language of our 
great poet — (lines which he often repeated to 
younger men),—have had a greater share of 
“* That which should accompany oid age,— 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.’’ 
Few men indeed have left this life with greater 
respect from all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest, than he who is the subject of our present 
notice. 





FRENCH INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue town of Melun, on the 27th ult., inangurated 
the statue of Jacques Amyot, the celebrated trans- 
lator of Plutarch, bishop of Auxerre, and founder | 
| of the college of that town. Among the personages 
present were the Comte de Nieuwerkerke, director 
of the Imperial museums; M. Maury, and M. 
Longpérier, of the Institute of France; and the 
ancient minister, M. Drouyn de Lhuys. Much 
interest was excited by the presence of the last 
descendants of Jacques Amyot, by Nicholas Amyot, 
his brother, viz. Amyot de Fontainebleau, and 
Vicomte de Kerkéguen, deputy at the Chambers 
of France. The usual discourses were pronounced 
by the Prefect of the Seine-et-Marne, M. Nieu- 
werkerke, and M. Maury. The statue is due to 
the chisel of one of his townsmen, M. Godin, and 
bears the following inscription :— 


“ Enfant d’une familie humble et pauvre, 
Il va chercher la science 4 Paris 
Seul et sans appui. 

Sert des écoliers pour vivre et s’instruire. 
Maitre-és-Arts 4 XIX ans, 
Professeur de Grec et de Latin & Université de 
Bourges, 

Honoré pour ses écrits, 

De l’abbaye de Beilozane par Francois I** 
Précepteur de deux fils de Henri IT. 
Grand aumonier de France, Evéque d’ Auxerre, 
Commandeur de V’ordre du Saint Esprit, 
Toujours modeste, retiré, laborieux, 
Bienfaisant et tolérant pour tous.” 


He died in 1593. 

A silver medal was awarded at the last agricul- 
tural meeting in Bordeaux, on the 13th ult., to 
the inventor of a new tipping cart or tumbril, 
which he calls tombereau remblayeur. In the 
culture of the vine up to the present time an 
inconvenience has always occurred which was not 








easily remedied, The furrows left by the plough 


(11,6002.). 

The adjudication of the fortification works, near 
the Kehl bridge, on the Baden side of the Rhine, 
took place these last few days. The estimate of 
masonry, ironwork, and carpentry work, amounted 
to 332,000 florins. The tenders were numerous, 
and the greatest portion of the works was 
awarded to foreign contractors, says the Gazette, 
of Fribourg, who took them at 34 per cent. 
below the estimated cost. By this diminution 
the State gains 20,000 florins. At Kehl there is 
a veritable mania of house building and deco- 
rating, especially in large shops, cafés, and beer- 
shops; and the inhabitants look forward to an 
influx of visitors from Strasbourg and Alsatia, 
when the railway junction is completed. 

Mons. Auguste Mariette, the celebrated arche- 
ologist writes from Egypt, says the Pays, that he 
has just discovered the whole of an immense 


| palace, in granite, a few paces from the great 


Sphinx. He believes it to be the palace of the 
famous Chephrem, who lived about 3,600 years 
B.C., and who constructed the Great Pyramid. 
Seven superb statues of this prince were found in 
the structure, imbedded in sand. 

At Havre an enormous buoy, of riveted iron, 
has excited some interest. This buoy, measuring 
at least 8 métres from the base to the summit, 
has the form of an inverted balloon. On the 
round or upper portion, an open-work map of the 
world is displayed: beneath is suspended a bell, 
of pretty large dimensions, with seven hammers 
ranged around it, and disposed so that the 
slightest oscillation is sufficient to render sound. 
The lower portion submerged is hollow and water- 
tight. On the outside are four ladders, uniformly 
spaced, for ascending to the top of the buoy from 
the water. 





THE ARCHITECT RAL MUSEUM. 
Tue follow ig letter ws. read at the meeting 
of the Archit. tural Museu _. Committee, on Mon- 
day last :— 


The family of e late Sir Chasles Barry beg to tender 
their hearty thank for the resolution of the committee of 
the Architectural Museam. Living, as he did, almost 
wholly for art, it would have been deeply gratifying to 
him, and it is therefore in the highest degree consoling to 
them, to receive so emphatic and so general a recognition 
of the value of his public services. It is scarcely less 
gratifying to find that in those institutions, in the work 
of which he had some practical part, and took at all times 
a strong personal interest, his loss is so truly felt, and his 
memory so kindly regarded. And for themselves they 
must ever retain a deep sense of the warm and kindly 
sympathy which has been given to them in their trouble, 
and been valned by them in a degree proportionate to 
the greatness of their loss. Nor can they fail, at the same 
time, to return their sincere thanks to the committee for 
the part taken by them in the ceremonial of this day, and 
in that general and spontaneous tribute of respect which 
would have been highly appreciated by its object, and 
will ever live in the recollection of those whom he has 
left behind. 

Clapham, May 22nd, 1860.”” 








BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND SOCIETY 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 
COMMERCE. 

On the 4th instant the annual exhibition of 
this society was opened at Dorchester. The exhi- 
bition appears to have been a very extensive one, 
and not the least interesting feature in it was the 
fine-art and manufacturing department, more 
particularly the “special protection” shed, a 
building of wood, 100 feet by 40 feet, covered with 
corrugated iron, and lighted by a skylight at the 
junction of the roof from end to end. Here the 
choicest and most valuable contributions were 
arranged. It contained upwards of 270 artistic 
specimens. The collection of works of art from 
the Kensington Museum and the Science and Art 
Department alone was estimated at 30,000/. value. 
The art branch of the exhibition also included a 
gallery of pictures and a collection of antiquities, 
specimens of carving, &c. The west end of the 
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“special protection ” shed was fitted up witha 
stained-glass window. The department of ma- 
chinery (in motion), implements, &c., was crowded 
with objects of agricultural interest. The town 
‘was gay with decorations—public and private,— 
ringing of bells, and a numerous accession of 
visitors.* 








SHREWSBURY CONGRESS OF THE 

BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE proposed congress, to be held in Shrews- 
dury, August 6th to 11th inclusive, promises to 
be more than usually successful. Beriah Bot- 
field, esq., M.P., is the president. The following 
is an outline of the intended proceedings :— 

Monday, August 6.—General meeting, three 





by columns composed of reeds and clustering 
water leaves. Surmounting this is an open and 
enriched dome, the apex being occupied by a 
crown, to which, if necessary, may also be added a 
lamp. Under the canopy stands the font. Messrs. 
Walter M‘Farlane & Co. are the manufacturers 
and patentees. 





THE IRON AND MACHINE TRADES. 


Tue immense expansion of the iron trade of 
late years, remarks the Mining Review, is rendered 
obvious by recent official returns. The value of 
the exports last year and in 1854, 1849, and 1844, 


was as follows :-— 











p-m. precisely ; the president’s address; visit to 
the Abbey Church; St. Mary’s; the School and | 
Library; remains of castle; old houses; table | 
@héte; evening meeting at the Townhall for | 
papers. 

Tuesday.—Visit to Buildwas Abbey; Messrs. 
Maw’s encaustic tile manufactory ; luncheon given 
by Messrs. Maw at Benthall Hall; Wenlock and | 
Priory ; Acton Burnell; Pitchford Hall; evening | 
meeting, half-past eight. 

Wednesday.—Visit to Shiffnal Church; Tong | 
Church; White Ladies; Boscobel; Royal Oak ; 
luncheon given by the president at Decker-hill ; 
Lilleshall Abbey ; evening meeting. | 

Thursday.—Visit to the Roman lead mines at | 
Shelve; luncheon given by Rev. T. F. More, at | 
Linley Hall; Roman villa at Linley ; More Church ; | 
evening meeting. 

Friday.—Visit to Ludlow Castle, church, Kc. ; | 








1859. | 1854. | 1849. 1844. 
| #. £. . “£ 
Pig iron........ | 901,929} 1,244,853) 417,457/ 316,490 
Bar, bolt, and) 
en RR A | SE rn . = 

Railroad ...... ree §5+731,671 2,605,247 |1,498,141 
coo eer 795,819 727,428 174,452} 188,972 
Other kinds ....| 228,019 168,490 82,604 46,031 
Wrought iron ../3,120,381 | 3,120,381 1,386,867} 949,515 
Unwrought steell 805,832 681,852 319,881) 192,392 


The demand for British machinery exhibits a 
similar progress. The value of the steam engines 
exported in 1844 was 317,092/.; 152,519/. in 
1819; 566,768/. in 1854; and 973,3407. in 1859. 
Other machinery was exportel of 459,023/. in 
1844; 548,112/7, in 1819; 1,364,092/. in 1854; 
and 2,757,041/, in 1859. 








COMPETITIONS. 
Public Rooms, Kirkeudbright.—The premium 


the north aisle which have been replaced with 
new, have given a key to the architectural period 
of the whole work—namely, the Decorated of the 
fourteenth century. Except the south aisle, which 
has been added, all the walls are on the old foun- 
dations. There are now no galleries to be seen, 
and the tower arch, which is therefore open, shows 
the west window above the organ with the old 
instrument in a renovated case. The whole of 
the pewing is of oak. The east window to chancel, 
and the west window of north chancel aisle, are 
filled with stained glass, and are both memorial 
windows, as are also the tower window and the 
west window of south aisle ofnave. Open timber 
roofs of high pitch cover the building. In the 
east chancel, over the altar, is a memorial stained- 
glass window. The subjects comprise, the Annun- 
ciation, Baptism, Crucifixion, and Entombment. 
In the east of the north chancel aisle is also a 
stained-glass memorial window. The two side- 
lights represent our Saviour bearing the Cross, 
and His appearance to Mary Magdalene in the 
garden; and the central light depicts Christ’s 
Ascension. The upper tracery contains sym- 
bolical representations of the Trinity and the 
Four Evangelists. These windows were executed 
by Mr. Warrington, of London. There are memo- 
rial windows at the west-end of the church, repre- 
| senting “ Christ walking upon the Sea and stilling 
the Tempest ;” and in the church tower, behind 
the organ, depicting two full-sized figures of 
| angels, expressive of praise. The two latter win- 
| dows were executed by Cassell, of London. 

| Maidstone.—The Baptist chapel in King-street, 
| having become very much dilapidated, is now 
being pulled down, preparatory to the erection of 





luncheon given by Sir Charles Boughton, bart., at | of 20/. fur the best design for public rooms has a more commodious building. The new chapel 


Ludlow ; Stokesay Castle ; evening meeting. 
Saturday.—Visit to Battlefield and church ; | 


George-street, Glasgow. There were eighteen 


| been adjudged to Messrs. Haig & Low, of West will be a Gothic structure, the front towards 


_ King-street, presenting two tiers of windows, the 


Haughmond Abbey and hill; camp on Ebary-bill; | competitors from various parts of the country— upper windows being placed in small gables rising 
Wroxeter, the excavations on the site of Urico-! London, Southampton, Leeds, South Shields, New- | from the parapet of the chapel roof. The entrance 


nium: Wroxeter Church; Atcham Church; table} 
Whéte; evening meeting ; conclusion. 





THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 


Brighton.—The want of taste displayed in most | 
of the drinking-fountains here is protested against | 
by the Brighton Times, which especially alludes 
to the conventional absurdity of lions’ mouths 
spouting water, the faces, so far from being like 
those of lions, being neither the likeness of beast 
nor man, but something between the two. What 
we said in the first instance, as to London, is being 
repeated elsewhere. 

Poole.—The drinking-fevatain presented to the 
town by Mr. G. W. Frar! - n, one of the borough 
members, says the She- rne Jour:.i, has been 
erected in the square, t: ating the ational Pro- 
vincial Bank. The base is a colt ~n, the four 
sides of which represent different fi-:res. This is 
surmounted by a kind of cupola, - ipported upon 
four light columns, resting upon swans. Within 
this cupola the water descends from the roof in a 
slight stream. From the top of the cupola an 
iron pillar springs, which supports alamp. The 
material is iron bronzed. 

Hanley.—The drinking-fountain presented to 
the borough of Hanley by Mr. Brownfield during 
his mayoralty has been formally dedicated to the 
public service. It has been erected in the Lower 
Market-square, and is a fac simile of that at the 
Royal Exchange, and the only copy which the 
owners of the design have allowed to be erected in 
the provinces. A stone platform composed of 
three broad steps supports a pedesta), the base 
and cap of which are of Aberdeen granite, and the 
shaft of “Lizard” marble. The pedestal is sur- 
mounted by a female figure in bronze. The figure 
is draped, and holds in its hands a ewer or vase, 
from which the water flows. A small trough at 
the base of the platform is intended for the re- 
freshment of members of the canine fraternity. 
The entire cost of the fountain and of its erection 
will be about 200/. The figure, which is 4 feet 


castle, Kilmarnock, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Xc. 

Aldershott Cemetery.—The Burial Koard for the 
parish of Aldershott have decided in favour of the 
designs submitted by Mr. T. Goodchild, F.S.A., 
architect, Guildford, and these are to be carried 
into execution forthwith. 

Scarborough.—Mr. W. B, Stewart, architect, is 
the successful competitor for the building of the 
New Primitive Methodist Chapel in this place. 
Six plans were sent in. Mr. Stewart was the 
architect of the Royal Northern Sea Bathing 
Infirmary, at Scarborough. 

Halifax Cemetery.—\n answer to this adver- 
tisement, which appeared in our columns, numer- 
ous designs were received, of which, after con- 


for the mark,” were selected, and, upon opening the 
letter accompanying them, were found to be trom 
Mr. C. H. Edwards, of London, architect. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Pickwell (Leicestershire) —The church of All 
Saints, which is in a very dilupidated state, is 
about to undergo a restoration, consisting of new 
roofs on nave and aisles, rebuilding the south 
aisle and porch, entirely reseating, with new pulpit 
and reading-desk, and sundry door and window 
restorations. The chancel was restored some 
years since by the patron of the living, the Earl 
of Gainsborough. The chief features in the church 
are the Norman arcade, on north side of nave, and 
the tower. The works are going to be carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. R. W. John- 
son, of Melton Mowbray, architect. 

Northampton.—The restoration of the deco- 
rated church at Finedon, according to the North- 
ampton Herald, is now completed. A reredos, 
after a design by Mr. Slater, the architect of the 
restored church, has been erected against the east 
wall behind the altar. It is of the same style as 
the rest of the church. It consists of five highly- 
pointed canopies of Caen stone, supported by red 
marble pilasters. The restored chancel screen is 








6 inches in height, was cast by the Coalbrookdale 
Company, from the design of Messrs. Wills, 
Brothers, of London, and was erected under the 
superintendence of Mr. Scrivener, of Hanley, 
architect. 

Glasgow.—A drinking-fountain has been placed 
in the centre of St. Enoch’s-square, to commemo- 
rate the inauguration, by her Majesty, of the City 
of Glasgow Corporation Waterworks. It is com- 
posed of cast-iron, and occupies an area of 3 feet 
square, by 9 feet 6 inches in height. The struc- 
ture consists of a square basement (which also 
supplies water to dogs), surmounted at each angle 





* An elaborate and extended account of the whole of 
the exhibition and proceedings, prizes, &c., appears in the 
Dorset Chronicle of 7th instant. 


of Caen stone, excepting the portion bebind the 
pulpit, where the only perfect piece of the original 
is inserted. 

Colchester.—Wivenhoe Church has been re- 
stored and reopened. The first stone of the nearly 
new structure was laid about the middle of June 
of last year, by Lady Georgiana Gurdon Rebow, 
and the restorations have now been completed at 
asum amounting to nearly 3,000/. The building 
operations have been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. E. C. Hakewill, architect, 
London, and Messrs. White, of Vauxhall-road, 
and Eade of Wivenhoe. Oak doors, covered with 
iron work, open into the north and south aisles of 
the nave, the two first arches of which were 
original, and, with some dilapidated windows of 





sideration, those bearing the motto, “1 take aim | 


| will be under a tower at the N.W. angle. The 
upper portion of the tower is finished by angle 
_ pinnacles, from which a spire rises to the height 
of 100 feet. The west end is lighted by a five- 
light window, the staircases to galleries and 
| approaches to school-rooms being arranged under. 
The south side is similar in elevation to the front 
facing King-street. The east end is a polygonal 
apse: in each face is a single-light window, and it 
is proposed to fill these windows with stained 
glass. The internal arrangement is a combination 
| of the early Gothic styles with the requirements 
| of the present age. Messrs, Peck and Stephens 
}are the architects, and the contract of Messrs. 
| Sutton, Walter, and Goodwin has been accepted 
for the erection of the building. 

St. Helier’s.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Congregational chapel, Victoria-street, St. Helier, 
according to the Jersey Times, has just been laid. 
The edifice will be in the early English style, and 
built of blue and grey native granite with Caen 
stone dressings. There is a tower at the south- 
east angle, surmounted with a corresponding 
spire, at a height of 100 feet, the lower stages of 
which consist of eight arcades of the pointed tre- 
foil arch, sharply moulded, and finished with 
carved canopies and finials. The front elevation 
exhibits a central doorway, and over it a three- 
light window, after the example of the great 
western window of Salisbury Cathedral. There 
are also two-light windows on each side of the 
door to give light to the lobbies, windows of 
similar construction in the tower, and a small 
sharply-moulded quatrefoil window in the centre 
of the gable. The interior of the church has an 
open-arched ceiling, wrought in plaster of Paris, in 
imitation of groined stone roof, with ribs moulded 
rising from ornamental bosses, and ornamented 
with bosses at their intersections. In the rear of 
the church is a school-room. Mr. Philip Brée is 
the architect, and Mr. James E. Hobday the 
builder, 

Chew-Magna (Somerset).—The parish church 
here has been re-opened, after having been closed 
since September last, for the purpose of repair 
and restoration. The nave, north and south 
aisles, and Strachey and Baber chapels, have been 
furnished with open seats. The tower arch, at 
the west end, has been opened to view by the re- 
moval of the organ, which blocked up the west 
entrance. The organ has been placed on the 
north side of the sanctuary, forming an ornamental 
screen in front of the vestry. The screen, which 
divides the chancel from the nave and aisles, has 
now been divided into three parts, all the old bays 
restored, and put between the columns of the 
centre arch of the chancel leading into the nave, 
and the arches leading into the Strachey and 
Baber chapels. When the funds will permit, it is 
intended to complete the restoration of this screen 
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by the addition of a carved cornice of vine foliage 
and crocketing. In restoring the screen, the 
ancient polychrome decorations were brought to 
light, on the removal of the modern coats of paint, 
and it is proposed to restore the gildings and 
colourings of the fifteenth century. One of the 
bays has been regilded and coloured. The chancel 
has been repaved with Pennant stone, inlaid with 
tiles, the gift of Mr. Rose. During the progress 
of this part of the work the old altar slab was dis- 
covered buried under the chancel. This slab has 
been restored as far as possible, and now forms a 
dais or platform for the present altar-table. New 
roofs have been added to the north and south 
aisles, the tower chamber, and the Strachey and 
Baber chapels. The additional restorations in the 
side chapels are of minor character, but the stone 
work throughout all the columns and arches has 
been restored. By the new arrangement of the 
seats, accommodation is provided for about 460 
persons. The works have been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Norton, of London, 
architect. The general contractor was Mr. Ring- 


ham, of Ipswich, but the mason’s, plasterer’s, and | 


carved stone work, were entrusted to Mr. J. 
King, of Bristol. 
vicarage-house has been laid. The site adjoins the 
old parsonage-house, which is to be pulled down, 
and as much of the old material used as possible. 
The style of the new building will be Gothic. The 
architect is Mr. Norton. 

Dunham (Cheshire).—The foundation-stone of a 
new church has been laid at Dunham by Miss Park, 
of Ince Hall, the first sod having been cut by 
Mrs. Barker on the 6th of April. Dunham Church 
is to be a chapel of ease in the parish of Thornton. 
The edifice is to be erected of stone, in the Deco- 
rated style. It will have a chancel, nave, vestry, 
south porch, and a bell-cot on the west gable. 
Accommodation will be provided for 110 persons, 
in open seats, all free. The building is estimated 
to cost 8007. Mr. Joseph Barton, of Dunham, is 
the contractor; and Mr. James Harrison, of 
Chester, the architect. 

Heywood (Lancashire).—Two of the foundation- 
stones of the new church of St. Luke were laid on 
Thursday, May 31st ; one stone, in the north-west 
angle, being laid by the clergy; and one, in the 
north-east corner, by the Masonic brethren. The 
day was observed as a general holiday. The mem- 
bers of nearly all the “orders” or “clubs” in the 
town and neighbourhood assembled, aud walked in 
procession to the churchyard, where immense 
platforms had been erected. Some 18,000 to 
20,000 persons were astir about the ceremonial. 
The church comprises a parallelogram of 131 feet 
by 67 feet, divided into a chancel, 42 feet by 
22 feet; a nave of 80 feet by 24 feet wide; and 
aisles, 16 feet 6 inches wide, extending the whole 
length of the nave and chancel, excepting where 
meeting the vestry, with the heating-chamber 
under, on the south side of the chancel. On the 
north side, next to York-street, and approached 
by a wide flight of steps, is a detached tower, 
23 feet square, exclusive of the buttresses, and a 
spire of the total height of 188 feet, forming the 
principal entrance into the church ; whilst on the 
south side, next to Church-street, is a porch 
entrance. Attached to the north side of the 
chancel aisle is to be a chapel belonging to Mr. 


Joseph Fenton, J.P., of Bamford Hall. The church | 


is designed in the character of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture which flourished during the period of 
Edward III. It will be built with Yorkshire 
parpoint and Staffordshire ashlar stone externally, 
and Bath stone ashlar work internally. The roofs 
will be open, of pitch pine, springing from a lofty 
clerestory, with the lights carried on slender shafts 
of coloured stone. The east window is of seven 
lights, and, it is expected, will be filled with 
stained glass. The west window is also large, and 
of six lights. The clustered columns in the 
chancel, with the shaft of the chancel arch, as well 


as the shafts of corbel supporting the roofs, will | 
be of local-coloured stones, mixed with marbles | 
and serpentine, as the funds will allow. The seats | 


will be of pitch pine, varnished. A great amount 
of carving is intended. A sum of more than 
10,0007. has been raised to rebuild the church. 
The edifice is being erected from plans furnished 
by Mr. Joseph Clarke; and the contractor is 
Mr. E. Hughes, of Liverpool. Mr. Radcliffe is 
clerk of the works. The church will accommodate 
1,000 sitting, without galleries. 

Grimston.—We understand, says the York 
Herald, that the parish church of Grimston, or 
Kirkby Wharfe, near Tadcaster, is at present 
being restored, , and beautified by the 
family of the late Lord Londesborough, in the 
memory of his lordship. It is intended to preserve 
ali the interesting old architectural features of 


The foundation stone of a new | 





the church, including the Norman doorway, the 
early English lancet windows in the tower, and 
the transition pillars and arches of the nave. 
Considerable accommodation will be gained by the 
addition of a north aisle, which will at the same 
time afford a west window towards the park. The 
east window, which will be entirely new, and in 
the Decorated style, is to be filled with stained 
glass by Capronnier, of Brussels. The furniture 
for the chancel will be worked by Lady Londes- 
borough and the Hon. Miss Denison. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Cavershim.—The foundation stone has been 
laid of “‘ Amersham Hall School,’’ Caversham, near 
Reading. The building, which is in the Tudor 
style, is from the design of Messrs. Haslam & 
Buckland, of Reading and London, and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. Orton & Child, of Reading, 
who have undertaken the work at something over 
4,0001. It forms three sides of a quadrangle ; the 
|eentre occupied by the dwelling-house; the 
western wing, intended for the class-rooms and 
dormitories, affording accommodation for nearly 
100 pupils, and externally approached from the 
quadrangle by cloisters: the eastern wing in- 
cludes all the domestic offices, and the dining-hall, 
_and will communicate with the centre school wing 
by acorridor, The site is upon an elevated piece 
jof land on the road leading from Caversham to 
Henley, about one mile from Reading. 
| York.—The foundation stone of a new Wes- 
'leyan Sabbath School has been laid adjoining the 
Centenary Chapel, in St. Saviour-gate. The cost 
| will be about 1,600/. There will be two rooms, the 
larger one 54 by 36 feet, and the smaller one 
|about 30 feet square. They will communicate 
| with each other, and there will be connected with 
them six class-rooms, including a large room for a 
library. The architect is Mr. Edward Taylor, of 
| York, and the following are the contractors :— 
|Young & Biscomb, builders; Shaw & Young, 
| joiners; Close, Ayre, & Nicholson, the iron work 
and hot-water apparatus; Wm. Hartley, plumber ; 
| H. Rayson, painter; and Francis Rawling, plas- 
|terer. The school will be capable of accommo- 
| dating about 400 children. 
| Sheffield.—The local Poor-law Guardians have 
| received the following tenders for the alterations 
jat the Pitsmoor schools :—B. Carr, 825/.; Wm. 
| Turtle, 775l.; Wm. Reynolds, 818/.; G. Smith, 
|'7901.; B. Marshall, 850/.; J. Hickson (the con- 
tractor fer the mason work in the Workhouse 
| alterations), original tender, 742/7.; amended ten- | 
| der, 7967. The tender of Mr. Turtle has been ac- 
|cepted, being the lowest. Mr. Stafford tendered 
‘for the painting, and Messrs. W. T. Larder & C. 
| W. Black, sent in a joint tender, one to do the 
|joiners’ work, and the other the masons’ and 
other work. These tenders were laid aside as in- 
| formal, the guardians requiring to have one con- 
| tractor for the whole work. The tender of Messrs. 
Larder & Black was over 9007. Mr. Cashin, who 
| made the design, has been appointed architect, 
at the usual per centage. 

Thurso.—The foundation-stone of the Miller 
Educational Institution has been laid, according 
jto the John O'’Groat Journal. Sir George 
| Sinclair took the priucipal part in the ceremonial. 
The builder is Mr. Smith, who has erected various 
| buildings in Thurso, including the new church, | 
with spire, which has just been built for the Free | 
West congregation. The site of Miller’s Institu- 
tion is to the south of Sinclair-street, a short dis- 
tance from the Free West Church. This is in 
what is called the New Town of Thurso, which is 
extending rapidly. The academy is intended to 
occupy the centre of what will be a square. The 
front, built of polished ashlar, will be to Sinclair- 
street. The style of architecture will be the 
Roman Dorie. The building will be cruciform, 
consisting of a centre-piece with four wings, the 
frontal one consisting of a portico, faced by four 
columns. The shape will not be unlike that of 
Pulteney-town Academy, and, as in it, there will 
be but one floor, the height of the side walls, 
above the platform, being 14 feet. The whole 
will be surrounded by a wall, which will enclose 
the play-ground. Mr. Miller is to give the sum 
of 1,500/. for the building, should that sum be 
necessary for its completion, besides sinking a 
considerable sum for a permanent endowment. 











A Suet or Parer Four Mizgs tone.— A 
sheet of tissue paper has been exhibiting at Coly- 
ton, Devonshire. It measures in length four 
miles, being 21,000 feet long, and is in breadth 
6 feet 3 inches. The weight of it is but 196 lbs. 
It was manufactured in twelve hours, 





STAINED GLASS. 

Harrow.—A stained glass window by Clayton 
& Bell has recently been erected in Harrow School 
Chapel. Subject, St. Paul’s Farewell to the Ephe- 
sians. We may here note that a window in 
Ludlow Church, lately alluded to in our columns, 
was by the same artists. 

Newport (Isle of Wight).—Another window of 
stained glass has been added to St. Thomas’s 
Church, according to the Hampshire Advertiser. 
It is placed immediately over the monument 
erected by her Majesty to the memory of Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Charles I. The window was 
designed by Mr. R. J. Withers, architect, London. 
In the centre the subject is, Our Lord, with Mary 
and Martha. The sides represent the parable of 
the Ten Virgins. The work was done by Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud, of Bloomsbury, and was erected 
by Messrs. Stannard, of Newport. The funds 
for the same were collected and subscribed by 
young ladies. It is therefore called the “ Maiden 
Window.” It is intended as a tribute of dutiful 
respect and gratitude to the Queen. 





THE GREAT MALTA HOSPITAL.—WHERE 
IS IT? 


In an article on the “Site and Construction of 
Hospitals,” in the current number of the British 
and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, and at 
page 310, there occurs the following passage : “In 
the very elegant new garrison hospital in course 
of erection at Malta, from designs by the Sanitary 
Commission on Barracks and Hospitals, the dis- 
tance between the pavilions is about a third less, 
and the walls most exposed to the sun are double, 
to subdue the effects of the sun’s rays on the 
interior of the wards, while the windows are pro- 
vided with jalousies.” 

I have put questions about this hospital to 
several officers of more than usual intelligence 
and of more than usual observation, who have 
lately returned from Malta, and one and all 
declare that there is no such building in course of 
erection, or indeed thought of; that one of the old 
auberges is being converted into an hospital; but 
that no new hospital building is known in the 
island. 

Now the “ little military hot-house” is not the 
sort of place at which a pavilionated hospital for 
eight battalions is likely to be long kept out of 
view ; and besides that, on looking through the 
army estimates for the last four years, one finds 
that not a farthing has been voted for such a 
purpose. 

Can any of your readers give any information 
on this subject? Perhaps the reviewer himself, 
who seems, by his context, to have the good taste 
to be a reader of The Builder, will be so good as 
to answer the question. Cwm. 





A SOCIAL WANT. 

I xNow from observation that your remarks 
some time ago on the small, unclean, and unven- 
tilated eating-houses in the City have led, by 
gradual changes, to the opening of new, or alter- 
ing old, places for this purpose, which are much 
more comfortable than the “ horse-boxes” in 
which we had hitherto been compelled to dine. 
Having thus been benefited by your suggestions, 
it is now my object to draw your attention to the 
number of men, a great portion of them bachelors, 
who labour in town, but sleep in the suburbs. If 
you notice the “bus” loads from either Camber- 
well, Brixton, and Clapham, on the south, or 
from Islington, Highbury, and Kingsland, on the 
north of the Thames, which pour into London 
every morning, it will, I think, at once strike you 
as an important question,—how do these people 
spend their evenings? I have a tolerable ac- 
quaintance amongst them, and know for a cer- 
tainty that, if a true answer could be obtained to 
this question, it would show that, in the absence 
of better places of resort, they were in the habit 
of frequenting the bar-parlours of the public- 
houses in the neighbourhood of their lodgings. 
Several instances have come under my eye, where- 
in the pernicious influences of such a habit have 
had a most injurious effect upon the future of 
those who have formed it. Therefore, I beg to 
suggest, through your columns, that as there are 
places in the centre of London where the wealthy 
man can spend his evening at his club, in various 
kinds of enjoyment, including eating, drinking, 
smoking, billiards, &c., whilst the middle classes 
have reading-rooms, with town and country 
papers, magazines, and reviews,—may smoke, play 
chess, or take part in a public debate if disposed, 
or can join “The Whittington Club,” which offers 
similar advantages ; and, in addition, receive social 
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refinement and conversational benefit from “ the 
drawing-room,” and “evening soirée,”—features 
of that institution ;—I suggest, that if some such 
means of spending an evening as these were at the 
hands of young men, who, living at the suburbs, 
are too distant to be benefited by those now 
existing in our cities, it would be found productive 
of a vast change to the moral and physical 
benefit of this portion of the community. I believe 
such establishments would be well supported if 
some speculator thought it worth his investment 
to erect here and there round London large build- 
ings, similar in advantages and objects to the 
above stated, with from 100 to 200 bed-rooms, 
plainly but comfortably furnished : baths, both hot 
and cold, as well as laundries, also should be a 
branch of each establishment. There should be no 
more restriction upon the habits of each inmate 
than is necessary to the quiet, health, and comfort 
of others. Such a plan, if carried out, would 
benefit the investor, and confer a great social 
benefit upon thousands of men engaged in business 
during the day, and who now spend their evenings 
in a miserable and unhappy manner. A man may 
take lodgings which are good in many respects, 
but he may be a smoker, and his landlady object 
to smoking: he may be quiet and fond of reading, 
yet living in a house where there are noisy chil- 
dren: he may wish for society, and yet not find 
the company of those he is lodging with at all 
genial. I have had a tolerable experience of these 
things, and have also heard the same complaints 
from myriads of others, who desiderate the open- 
ing of places here hinted at, where they could 
associate with men of their own age and class— 
where the literary and social resources would be 
an attraction stronger than late hours at a tavern. 
Iam afraid that this subject, important as it is, 
will occupy too much of your valuable space ; but 
whoever takes it up will, in my opinion, find a 
good return for his money, and confer a benefit 
upon men who are, like me, A CrTy CLERK. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A mertine of this Society was held in the Rooms, 
Conduit-street, on Friday evening, June 8, for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for the several offices of the ensuing 
year, and the transaction of general business: Mr. J. W. 
Penfold, in the chair. 

Mr. H. A. Reeves brought before the Society a report 
of the sub-committee appointed the last night of meeting, 
to select amongst the younger members such as would be 
willing to serve on the committee of next year. 

The report recommended that voting by proxy should 
be done away with in the election of officers, and nomi- 
nated the following gentlemen as candidates :-——Mr. T. 
Roger Smith, to fill the office of president; Mr. B, A. C. 
Herring, the vice-president; Mr. B. A. Herring and Mr. 
Arthur Smith, for the honorary treasurership; Mr’ 
Francis Truefitt, for the honorary solicitorship; Mr. 
Arthur Smith and Mr. E. Winbridge, for the honorary 
secretaryship; Mr. S. C. Capes, to fill the office of regis- 
trar; Mr. C. H. Lewes and Mr. R. O. Harris, as curators. 
The report submitted as willing to serve upon the com- 
mittee, Mr. B. Benwell, Mr. R. Billings, Mr. Bunker, Mr. 
W. Gritten, jun.; Mr. R. O. Harris, Mr. C. H. F. Lewes, 
Mr. New, Mr. Pain, Mr. H. A. Reeves, Mr. T. M. Rick- 
man, Mr. Winbridge, and Mr. A. Walters. Mr. W. T. 
Sams and Mr. S. C. Rogers were named as auditors. 

The President said that the recommendation in the 
report to abolish voting by proxy could not be effected, 
without the repeal of one of the general laws of the 
Society, and must fall to the ground for the present. 

The receipt of the report was duly moved and seconded. 

Mr. Roger Smith proposed Mr. Blashill, to fill the office 
of president. 

Mr. Rickman seconded the nomination. 

Mr. Allom was proposed and seconded, to fill the office 
of vice-president. 

Mr. Paraire hoped the meeting would allow him to make 
afew observations. He was not a member; but, as he had 
heard of the present position of the Society, he determined 
to attend and lay before it a few practical suggestions, 
the carrying out of which might impart new life into the 
Association. When he was a member ten years ago, he 
found the papers read of such a stamp as did not seem to 
meet with the difficulties which a young man had to 
encounter in entering upon the drudgery of the profes- 
sion, and this led him to take little interest in what was 
going on. He feared that the society at the present day 
‘was confining itself to the same beaten track, and that the 
papers submitted were beyond the grasp of most appren- 
tices. He thought if the subjects selected were of a prac- 
tical rather than artistic nature, and if half-a-dozen mem- 
bers were invited to bring each a paper on a particular 

evening, a discussion would be got up on the several 
points in which each writer had peculiar views. This 

Would interest all who attended. Thereby the points 


COUNCILS OF CONCILIATION. 


Tue Bill, intituled “ Masters and Operatives,” 
introduced by Mr. Mackinnon in the month of 
February, and subsequently referred to a Select 
Committee (who unanimously reported in its 
favour), finally passed the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, the 11th instant, and is now before the 
House of Lords. 

I hope those who feel @esirous that the Bill 
should pass will not delay in forwarding petitions 
to the House of Lords in favour of the same. 
Any information respecting the measure, will be 
cheerfully given upon application to the pro- 
moters. 
1 enclose form of petition: if you can find space 
for insertion, with this note, you will oblige, 
Tuomas WINTERS, Secretary. 
269, Strand, London, 


Tothe Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Tempora’ 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 


The humble petition of the (here insert the name of the 
trade) of (here insert the name of the town or place), 
Humbly showeth,—That your petitioners beg to repre- 
sent to your Right Honourable House, that the statute 
5 George 4, cap. 96, intituled, ‘* An Act to Consolidate and 
Amend the Laws relative to the Arbitration of Disputes 
between Masters and Workmen”’ is inoperative. 

That there exists great unwillingness to go before a 
magistrate under this Act, as having some appearance of 
a criminal proceeding. 

Your petitioners further submit to your Right Honour- 
able House, that many of them are liable to heavy losses 
under various pretexts, which they are compelled to 
submit to, or summon their employers before a magis- 
trate, the consequences of which would be,—first, a long 
delay in the settiement of the dispute; second, a dis- 
charge from their employment. Either of these alter- 
natives is sufficient to induce them to submit to a wrong. 
They feel, therefore, a necessity for some tribunal of 
ready access, capable of securing the respect and con- 
fidence of master and workman in cases of dispute, and 
of exercising salutary moral influence with regard to 
matters affecting the trade in general. 

Your petitioners therefore pray, that your Right 
Honourable House will be pleased to pass the bill now 
before your Right Honourable House, to enable masters 
and workmen to form equitable councils of conciliation 
and arbitration.—And your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, &c., &c. 











THE BUILDERS’ THREATENED STRIKE. 


Respected Sir,—IJt afforded me great satisfaction, in 
perusing the article in last week's Bui/der, to find the 
practical common-sense view in which you put it; for, 
most certainly, it is not a diminution of the hours of 
actual labour thatthe majority of the operative builders 
seek (though unfortunately it has been brought as such 
before the public), but it is unjust to judge the many for 
the few. I am practically acquainted with the position of 
the London operative, and the disadvantage he labours 
under, as compared with those of us in the country. I 
have walked five and six miles to my work when in 
London, and, of course, had to be there at six o’clock in 
the morning, and, after working ten hours, have had the 
same distance to walk home again. I ask, what oppor- 
tunity has such a man to superintend and regulate his 
own household, humble and limited though it be? I say 
nothing of domestic comfort ; that must not be thought 
of by the working-man in London. It is true, we are 
told, by the Peace-at-any-Price Society, we must toil on, 
toil on, in contentment, hoping for our reward hereafter. 
But I am one of those who would like to make the best 
of both worlds, and I think there are many more like me. 
A Leicester JOINER, 
P.S.—It is a rule here, when the distance to the works 
exceeds one mile, to walk it in the employer’s time, and 
home again in our own. 





COMMITTAL OF WORKMEN FOR 
THREATS. 


At Clerkenwell Police-court, on 11th inst., three car- 
penters and joiners, lately in the employment of Mr. 
Philip Anley, builder, of Whitecross-street, St. Luke’s, 
were charged, before Mr. Corrie, with endeavouring to 
compel their employer, by threats, to dismiss two other 
workmen who had signed the wéll-known “‘ declaration.” 
There was a summons against a fourth for a similar 
offence, but he had got out of the way. 

Evidence having been given which the magistrate con- 
sidered sufficient to prove the case against two of the de- 
fendants, William Walsby and John Griffin, and in course 
of which it appeared that Mr. Anley had proceeded 
against the defendants with the approval and support of 
the Masters’ Association, Mr. Corrie proceeded at some 
length to express his opinion and decision on the case 
before him. The defendants, he said, were charged with 
a serious offence. They had attempted by threats and 
strike to stop the business of their employers, and to 
throw their fellow workmen or themselves, and their 
wives and children, out of the means of living, and pro- 
bably to burden the public with their support. The ques- 





which were never explained in his office would be brought 
before an apprentice. He thought, also, that some test 
of a practical nature should be submitted to every person 
applying for admission into the society, in order to induce 
only those who could understand professional matters to 
attend. Mr. Paraire having made son.e observations on 
the tendencies of the present day to break up the profes- 
sion of the architect, and to allow the legitimate fees of 
the profession to fall into the hands of surveyors and 
Suctioneers, concluded by expressing his anxious desire 
ne in every way to the welfare of the Associa- 


After some further conversation, 

Mr. Reeves proposed, and Mr. Pain seconded, Mr. A. 
Allom, Mr. J. W. Penfold, and Mr. T. Roger Smith, as 
judges of essays and sketches made by the members of 
the Class of Design. 

The President announced the 1st of September as the 
last day for the receipt of essays. The successful mem- 
bers will be declared the first meeting of next session. 


tron was, had the defendants made use of a threat punish- 
able under Sec. 3 of 6th Geo. 1V., cap. 129. He had no 
doubt whatever on the subject: this was the very case 
which the Act was passed to meet. It was clearly, in the 
words of the Act, an endeavour “ to force the master to 
limit the description of his workmen.” He must keep 
in mind, as respected the men working under the “ de- 
claration ”’ referred to, that it was the master who had 
himself required the labourer to work under this “ decla- 
ration.”” Mr. Anley said he had no workmen who had 
not made the “declaration” last year; and therefore, 
whatever might have been its terms, it would have been 
cowardly and mean on the part of the master had he con- 
sented to sacrifice the poor non-unionist workman to the 
demands of the unionist workmen. All that the men 
had ‘‘declared”’ was, that they would not be guiity of a 
crime. Now, continued the magistrate, sittting here to 
administer the law indifferently between the masters and 
the men, and between one class of workmen and 





another— 
between the “ unionists’? and the “ declarationists,”— 


then I say that ‘‘ societies with such objects are,” 

ing the words of the prosecuting counsel, “ a oa 
I say that nothing can be more monstrous or illegal than 
the conduct of the defendants, who have combined 
together and threatened the prosecutor that they would 
strike, and who have in fact struck work, with a view to 
prevent him from carrying on his business unless he will 
discharge men whose only offence, as far as I can see, is 
that, at the request of their employer, they have promised 
not to break the law. I have pee that nothing can be 
more monstrous and illegal, and I add that few crimes can 
be named which are more wicked. The object which the 
defendants have in view is to deprive innocent men of the 
means of getting their living, and thus to drive their wives 
and families into the workhouse, unless these poor men 
will also offend against the law by joining these illegal 
societies. Having authority to administer the law, I tell 
the defendants and their associates that the law of England 
will not tolerate such tyranny, and that all such combi- 
nations and conspiracies will be put down by the strong 
arm of the law. I gave distinct notice in Perham’s case 
that if illegal threats of this kind were again brought be- 
fore me I would inflict upon the offenders the most severe 
punishment in my power. The threats used by these de- 
fendants are far worse than in Perham’s case. The ob- 
jects of these defendants are more wicked than his were. 
The threats are used with a view of ruining innocent men 
who have a right to the protection of the law in the dis- 
posal of their skill and labour. 

Mr. Corrie then sentenced the defendants to be im- 
prisoned in the House of Correction for three months, 
with hard labour, with the exception of Trimlett, who was 
discharged for want of evidence. 

Notice of appeal was given in both cases, and the de- 
fendants were liberated on bail. 





BUILDERS’ ACTIONS, 


Wilkinson v. Lowndes.—This was a special case in the 
Court of Exchequer, June 6, stated for the opinion of the 
court by an arbitrator. The action was commenced by 
the plaintiff, a builder, against the Local Board of Health 
at Tunstall, for the costs of extras in executing certain 
repairs to the Town-hall. The plaintiff and the Board had 
entered into a contract under seal to effect the necessary 
repairs, one of the covenants stipulating that if the Board 
should be dissatisfied with the progress made by the plain- 
tiffin the performance of the work they might remove him 
from the continuance of it, and all the moneys received by 
him up to that time should be deemed to be in fall satis- 
faction of the work performed by him. Such a notice 
was given, and the plaintiff’s removal was consequent 
upon it, and he sought to recover a sum of money which 
he alleged to be due to him from the Board, who pleaded 
the stipulations contained in the covenant. 

Mr. Welsby (with whom was Mr. Horace Lloyd), 
argued for the plaintiff; Mr. Lush, Q.C. (with whom was 
Mr. M‘Mahon), for the defendant. 

Their Lordships held that the covenant in the contract 
prevented the plaintiff from recovering anything beyond 
the amount which he had received prior to his dismissal.— 
Judgment for the defendant. 





LIGHT AND AIR. 
PIMLICO HOTEL, BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Baker v. Breach—The defendant erected a 
wall, depriving the plaintiff of light and air, 
whereby his premises were rendered less commo- 
dious and valuable. On an injunction being moved 
for, the case was agreed to be deferred under the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, as for compul- 
sory sale. 

Mr. G. Dent, Mr. R. L. Sibley, and Mr. E. 
Roberts deposed to the plaintiff having a beneficial 
lease and interest in the premises to the extent of 
about 1,000/. 

On the part of defendant, it was contended 
that there was no value in the lease, and very little 
in business, and goodwill. He valued the whole 
at less than a third of that amount,—300/. 

Mr. Oakley, to whom the matter was eventually 
referred, awarded 562/. : the expenses to be borne 
by defendant. 





“ SEYSSELL ASPHALTE.” 


S1r,—I cannot bat regret the use sought to be made of 
your columns, under the guise of imparting information 
to the public, by those whose real object is to narrow in 
their own favour the already exclusive limits of the 
Asphalte Trade. 

In reply to Messrs. Armani’s letter I beg to say,— 

1. I never used at the Waterloo station any other than 
the bitumenous limestone known in the trade as 
“* Seyssell Asphalte.”” Messrs. Armani constantly 
attempted to prejudice Mr. Strapp, the engineer, to 
whom I farnished the most conclusive evidence of the 
genuineness of my material, which evidence is at the 
service of any of your readers who care to see it. Mr. 
Strapp, however, on the solicitation of these gentlemen, 
grounded, as I understood, on their having a superfluity 
of material on the spot, allowed them to do a small por- 
tion of the work I had contracted for, the wisdom of 
which course has, I am informed, been proved by the 
work being already under repair. My asphalte has been 
tested by an eminent analytical chemist, and pronounced 
superior to any other in use. Mr. Strapp has expressed 
his entire satisfaction with my work, for which I have 
been paid under his certificate. 

2. 1 do not enter upon the topography of the bitumen- 
ous mines of France, because I should be sorry to occupy 
your space by exposing the contradictory statements 
made by competing firms, as to the source whence their 
supplies come. Of the genuineness of my own I have 
the fullest warrant ; but, unless directly attacked, as in 
this instance, I would greatly prefer leaving my work to 
abide the test of time and wear, to parading its merits at 
the expense of others engaged in the same trade. 

June 6th. H. Broves Ton. 

s*, With this the corres must cease. 





pondence 
public have before them the evidence given at the trial. 
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THE FRENCH VISIT TO THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


TuE visit, in a week or two, of 3,000 intelligent 
Frenchmen, from all parts of France, as repre- 
sentatives of 30,000 of their fellow-countrymen, 
who constitute the members of the Amateur 
Choral Association or Orpheon of France, is an 
event of international importance. These gen- 
tlemen must nearly all be utter strangers here, 
and will form their impressions of England and 
Englishmen for the first time from personal 
observation, Let us fervently hope that any pre- 
judice which may exist in their minds against us 
will be utterly effaced by the cordial reception 
they are destined to meet with from us. Their 
influence, in course of time, upon their fellow- 
countrymen in the heart of France, will be con- 
siderable, for good or for evil. Let us make sure it 
is for good. Much depends upon ourselves. The 
French press have already expressed unqualified 
satisfaction with the projected visit, and we doubt 
not the press of this country will do all honour to 
our friendly visitors. Public buildings should be 
opened free to them, and it is a pity something 
of the same kind could not be said of public 
places of amusement, such as operas and theatres. 
The secretary to the Crystal Palace Company 
makes some useful suggestions in a communi- 
cation we, as well as other members of the press, 
have received. Among these he hints at the ad- 
visability of the Metropolitan Rifle Corps adopting 
some means of manifesting a fraternal spirit 
towards our visitors. On the whole it is to be 





hoped, as Mr. Grove remarks, “that the recep- 
tion given to them, during their brief glimpse of 
this country, shall be such as to send them back 
to their homes full of the pleasures and advan- 
tages which will result from a visit to England.” 
The music for the first day includes the choruses 
of the Enfants de Paris, by Adolphe Adam ; the 
Veni Creator of Besozzi; the Retraite of Laurent 
de Rille; the Depart du Chasseur of Mendelssohn, 
&c. &. (Hunter’s Farewell); concluding with 
the Septuor in the duel scene of Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots, which, sung by thousands of voices | 
and accompanied by military music, produced the 
most marked enthusiasm when performed in Paris 
at the Palais de l’Industrie in March of last year. 





PUBLIC HALLS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Ashbourn.—The proprietary of the market hall 
undertaking, says the Derbyshire Advertiser, have 
appointed Mr. B. Wilson, of Derby, their archi- 
tect, and given instructions on their requirements, 
which comprise, first, a market hall, from 70 to 80 
feet long, furnished with forms, stalls, pump, and 
other requisites; an assembly-room, with ante- 
rooms ; and other apartments, which may be avail- 
able for either a public news-room, with accommo- 
dation for librarian, or for accountants’ and attor- 
neys’ offices. 

Wokingham.— The new town-hall here has 
been opened. The building is in the centre of 
the market-place, and embraces a town-hall and 
county police-station, with a residence for a super- 
intendent and four constables. The town-hall is 
to be used for a court, and there are witnesses’ 
and consulting rooms, in connection with it. At- 
tached to the hall are rooms for savings’ bank and 
a reading-room, in connection with the Mechanics’ 
Institution. Beneath there is a covered market. 
The shape of the building is peculiar, apparently 
caused by the irregular outline of the market- 
place. It is mainly constructed with bricks of 
various colours, red predominating. The roofs 
are covered with green slates. The clock tower 
is placed over the roof of the hall, and rises to an 
altitude of nearly 80 feet. Over the entrances to 
the hall, on the north and south sides, there are 
slated turrets. The interior of the hall has an open 
timbered roof, the framing of which is of orna- 
mental character. The pictures belonging to the 
corporation have been restored by Mr. Butler, of 
Reading, framed in accordance with the style of 
the building, and suspended from the walls. The 
hall is lighted at night by eight star-light gaseliers, 
in blue and gold. The design was selected in the 
autumn of 1858, in a limited competition. The 
cost of the building is about 3,500/., and it has 
been executed by Messrs. Wheeler & Woodroffe, 
of Reading, under the direction of the architects, 
Messrs. Poulton & Woodman. 








LiverPoot Borover Cemerery.—On Monday 
last Mr. Gay, of the Undercliffe Cemetery, was 
elected by the Liverpool Burial Board their sur- 
veyor and manager for the formation of the in- 
tended new cemetery at Walton-on-the-Hill, the 
extent of which will be upwards of 100 acres, and 
the probable cost 100,000/. 





Books Received. 


Autobiographical Recollections of the late Charles 
Robert Leslie, R.A. Edited, with a Prefatory 
Essay, by Tom Taytor, Esq. 2 vols. London: 
John Murray, 1860. 

Mr. Tom Taytor, in the prefatory essay of these 
interesting volumes, places the works of Leslie 
high in the list of artistic productions, on the 
ground of their “inborn refinement, their liberal 
element of loveliness, their sweet sentiment of | 
nature, their literary associations, and their genial | 
humour :” and, again, as “ pictures which it makes | 
us happier, gentier, and better to look upon,— | 
pictures which help us to love books more and to | 
regard our fellow-creatures with kindlier eyes.” 

In this we go wholly with him; and they who 

may remember best some of Leslie’s latest pro- 

ductions and speak of chalkiness and opacity, | 
should see the two fine works now in the British | 

Institution Exhibition, “The Reading of the) 

Will,” from “Roderick Random,” and “ Don) 

Quixote Reproving the Canon,” to say nothing of | 

the charming specimens of his skill in the national | 

collection at Brompton. Still he cannot be placed | 
in the first rank of artists. He seldom did more | 
than set forth admirably the conceptions of others. 

In this respect he was inferior to Hogarth. 

Hogarth was a creator ; Leslie an illustrator. His 

illustrations, however, are full of beauty, good 

taste, and, where needed, fine humour, and will 
always be highly prized. He lived to get a notion 
of the sums his pictures will hereafter command. 

The version of “ Sancho and the Duchess,” painted 

for Mr. Rogers, brought 1,150 guineas at the sale 

of the poet’s collection. “Mr. Leslie was present. 

A country dealer, seated beside him, who had 

been absent from the room when the picture was 

knocked down, seeing that his neighbour had noted 
the prices in his catalogue, asked to look at it. 

‘Good gracious me! 1,150 guineas for Leslie’s 

picture! Did you ever hear of such a price, sir ?’ 

* Monstrous, is it not?’ said Leslie, who told the 

story to his family with great glee on his return 

home.” 

The first volume includes an autobiography 
prepared by himself for posthumous publication, 
and the second volume consists of selections from 
his correspondence. Leslie appears to have been 
fortunate in his friendships; and what better for- 
tune can befalla man? “I often look back with 
fondness and regret,” writes Washington Irving 
to him, in one of the many letters from that 
genial sketcher given in the second volume, “on 
the times we lived together in London, in a 
delightful community of thought and feeling ; 
struggling our way onward in the world, but 
cheering and encouraging each other. I find 
nothing to supply the place of that heartfelt 
fellowship.” 

The memoir is full of anecdotes of others rather 
than notices of Leslie himself, but his knowledge of 
art, and his wide wisdom, make themselves evident 
throughout. We quote an anecdote he gives of 
Lord Melbourne, though it involves an injurious 
opinion of architects more common than true. 
“ He asked me how it was that Raffaelle was em- 
ployed by the Pope to paint the walls of the 
Vatican.—I said, ‘ Because of his great excellence.’ 
—‘ But was not his uncle, Bramante, architect to 
the Pope ?’—I replied, ‘I believe Bramante was 
his uncle.’—‘ Then it was a job, you may be sure,’ 
he said, with his hearty laugh.” 

With the following few will agree :— 

“Turner often expressed himself happily. I remember 
that when it was proposed that the new Houses of Par- 
liament were to be decorated with pictures, he said, 
‘Painting can never show her nose in company with 
architecture, but to have it snubbed.’ How true this is! 


No architect ever seems capable of understanding in 
what light, and at what distance painting can be seen ; 











and it is a great pity that first-rate art, either sculpture 
or painting, should ever be empleyed in the decoration of | 
architecture. The Elgin marbles were never seen till | 
now, when they are in ruins. The coarsest art would | 
have as well ornamented the Parthenon, and Lucca 
Giordano might have been better employed in decorating | 
the Sistine Chapel and the chambers of the Vatican, than | 
Michelangelo and Raffaelle.”’ 


No argument against these assertions can be | 
necessary with our readers. 

Mr. Tom Taylor has executed his share of the 
work with ability, knowledge, and good taste, | 
and the result is a very good and charming book. | 





Astro-theology. By Hmnry MosE.ey, F.R.S., &c. 
Third edition. Longman & Co. 1860. 
THE object of this well-written treatise is to point 
attention, with an educational view, to those 
evidences of the wisdom and goodness of God which 
may be seen in the daily changes of the heavens. 
The papers were first published in the Céurch of 
England Magazine in 1838, and were republished 





in the hope that they might promote the cause of 
popular instruction,—a hope which the demand 
for a third edition has fully justified. The style of 
the work is simple, clear, and well adapted to the 
purpose in view ; and it is gratifying to find anew 
work of the class to which Paley and Derham con- 
tributed, meeting with a favourable reception and 
demand among the young of the present genera~« 
tion. 





Lyrics and Legends of Rome: with a Prologue 
and Epilogue. By Inga. London: Chapman 

& Hall. 1860. 

THE subject of these poems gives them a claim 
to our attention, and entitles them to a word of 
comment. Rome,— 
“* Where we steer 

Stumbling o’er recollections,”’ 
must always retain, spite of changing factions 
and opinions, a power of attraction over the 
student of every fine art which no other city 
exercises, and it is there he may best hope to per« 
fect his taste and enlarge his views of art. 

The writer of these poems has sought to make 
them serve to recall agreeable recollections in 
those who know the glories of the “ fallen mistress 
of the world,” and to induce those who have not 
to take the strada di ferro forthwith, and get 
some fresh emotions. We take a verse or two at 
random :— 

‘“‘Now mount the ‘ Campidolio’s’ square tower, 
A startling vision will the senses greet, 
The ‘ Roman Forum ’—all her vaunted power 
In crumbling relics lying at your feet : 

Oh! wondrous speetacie! the ‘ Ancient World’ 

Lies wreck’d and cast in ruins o’er the plain, 

Crush’d and o’erthrown, as if by tempests hari’d, 

The tombstones of ‘ Departed Rome ’ remain. 





From hence we count the ‘seven proud hills’ of yore, 
Nature’s own landmarks of old Roman clay : 

This throne remains,—the kingdom is no more,— 
Her countless Legions long have pass'’d away ; 

Her burnish’d Temples, too, where shouts would thrill, 
And Songs of Triumph ; no reflected beam 

Iumes the Forum, all is hush’d and still— 
Her greatness like the ‘ Story of a Dream!” 


‘Campo Vaccino,’ by a lofty flight 
Ot steps we reach thy atmosphere sublime, 
The shafts of ‘ Jupiter Tonans’ on the right, 
And on the left the prison ‘ Mamertime,’ 
Where ‘ Paul and Peter’ lay in prayer prostrate, 
And starved ‘ Jugurtha’ gave his dying groan, 
The ‘ Catiline Conspirators ’ here met their fate, 
Sejanus too—in ‘ Flavam Tiber’ thrown ! 
In front, the Arch of ‘ Severus’ must command 
Our admiration, from the earth exhumed, 

It rises now majestically grand,— 

Fresh as the day its beauties were entomb’d. 
This ‘Arch of Triumph ’ tells a truthful tale 

Of brilhant victories, o’er which the gloom 
Of savage cruelty must draw a veil ;— 

Rome has his Temple! Britain has his Tomd/”’ 

In “The Clock of St. Cosmo,” and other poems 
in the latter half of the book, the author takes a 
higher flight, and he shows the variety of his 
talent by prefixing a photograph from a drawing 
by himself of the statue of St. Peter, in the 
Church of St. Peter, at Rome. 








Riiscellanea. 


SratvE oF HaveLock FoR SUNDERLAND.—Mr, 
Behnes has finished the model, in clay, of a colossal 
statue of General Havelock, to be erected at Sun- 
derland. 

LincoLtn DrocgksaN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 
—The annual meeting of this society was held 
last week in Worksop. The Rev. Edward Trollope 
was the chief guide and lecturer. Mr. Heming 
and Mr. F. Bury have acted as local secretaries. 

Fiorat Hatt.—Very charming indeed was the 
aspect of the Hall, made literally floral, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday last, and to remain so till 
the close of this week. The flowers with which it 
is filled are disposed with great taste, and, with 
the decoration of the building, show the hand of 
Mr. Gye, whose skill in such matters is well 
known. When the building is brought to its 
intended use—a flower-market,—it can 7 
fail to become a general resort and cheap glad- 
dener of the metropolitan eyesight. 

“ AUTUMN oN THE Hvpson.”—Messrs. Thomp- 
son & Co., known to some of our readers as 


architectural publishers, have inaugurated a new 


gallery, 45, Pall-mail, for the sale ot works of art, 
with the exhibition of Mr. Cropsey’s very charm- 
ing picture of an American autumn, which we had 
the satisfaction of first making known to the 
public. It is proposed to engrave it in the mixed 
style, when a sufficient number of subscribers hag 
been found; and Mr. T. O. Barlow has been 
selected for the work, and will, doubtless, produce 
a worthy engraving. The opinion we expressed 
of this excellent picture has been confirmed em- 
phatically in many quarters. 
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BricHTon MvsrevM.—We have great pleasure 
in announcing the fact that the town-council have, 
at length, been able to take decisive steps towards 
the formation of a public museum worthy of this 
important town; several gentlemen of eminence 
having liberally responded to their request for aid 
in the prosecution of so noble a purpose. 

A ReEwic or tHe “CENTURY OF INVENTIONS.” 
It is stated that the grave of the Earl of Worces- 
ter, who was buried in the time of Henry VIII, 
is to be opened for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it contains a model of a steam-engine 
invented by him, and, as asserted, buried with 
him. 

Gas at RcGopy.—The low rate of gas per 1,000 
feet in Rugby, as compared with neighbouring 
towns, is thus alluded to by the Rugby Gazette :— 
“ At Daventry the price of gas is 8s. 4d. per 1,000 
feet; at Lutterworth, 7s.; at Warwick, 63.; at 
Leamington, 5s.; while at Rugby the charge is 
but 4s. 6d. for the same quantity, a reduction of 
6d. per 1,000 having just been made by the com- 
pany. We also find that five per cent. is allowed 


Fart or A Hovss 1x THE Crry.—On Saturday 
afternoon, the inhabitants of Water-lane, Black- 
friars, were alarmed by the fall of a lofty build- 
ing, five stories high, which was in course of 
being pulled down, in Pilgrim-street. The pre- 
mises belonged to Messrs. Spicer & Co., paper 
manufacturers, and new premises were to be 
erected on the site. The men had an intimation 
from the police that the building did not look 
safe, and the last man had just descended the 
ladder, when it fell. 

New OrGAN FoR GODMANCHESTER CHURCH.— 
A large and powerful instrument, containing 
thirty-two stops, distributed on two manuals, and 
an independent pedal organ, was publicly opened 
on Monday and Tuesday last, at the factory of the 
builder, Messrs. Bryceson & Fincham, Brook- 
street, Euston-road. Mr. Archer (late organist of 
the Royal Panopticon) and Mr. W. H. Strickland, 
were the performers. Although the church for 
which the organ is constructed is large and spa- 
cious, great difficulty has been experienced in 
finding a position for an organ. A chamber has 





upon all accounts paid within twenty-eight days | 
after each quarter-day. 

ENGush SHIPWRIGHTS AND THE FRENCH | 
Dockyarps.—In reply to a question put in| 
Parliament it was stated, on the part of the 
Government, that, on inquiry, it was found that 
the report that English shipwrights were being 
employed in the French dockyards was without 
foundation. On the contrary, not only had 400 
men been dismissed from these dockyards, but the 
wages given were only four francs a-day, while in 
England shipwrights could obtain 6s. a-day. 

Mr. Brpper’s Conversaziong, Crvit ENGI- 
NEEES.—The annual conversazione of the presi- 
dent of Civil Engineers, which was held last 
week, was, as usual, well attended and well 
managed. If the “hat and cloak” question 
could be more satisfactorily resolved, there would 
be nothing to desire on these occasions. Wedged 
in with a score of people under the stairs, the ex- 
pectant may console himself with the recollection 
that,—“ He also works who stands and waits,” 
but there are certainly pleasanter ways of doing 
one’s duty. The rooms were filled with interest- 
ing inventions and works of art. 

Tae Victoria Station anp Pruuico Ratt- 
wayY.—This line, which forms a connection be- 
tween all the railways south of the Thames and 
the Victoria station, now in course of erection at 
Pimlico, was opened on Saturday. The line of 
railway so opened forms an important feature in 
the metropolitan communications, as affording ac- 
cess from all the railways south of the Thames to 
the western and central districts of London. The 
chief work on the line is the bridge over the 
Thames, which consists of four openings of 175 
feet each, and is entirely composed of wrought 
iron, with stone piers and abutments. 

Tae Stockport Boroven SurvRYorsHIP.— 
At the last monthly meeting of the town council 
of Stockport, the minutes of the special committee 
appointed to define the duties of a borough sur- 
veyor were brought up. Mr. Alderman William- 
son said the committee did not believe the council 
were justified in giving the salary of 500/. in 
order to secure the whole of his time to the office, 
because it would be unnecessary. They, however, 
agreed to give asalary of 100/., and allow the sur- 
veyor to follow his own profession, subject to the 
duties so defined. A resolution to this effect was 
carried. It was also arranged that candidates be 

advertised for, their testimonials to be sent in at 
the next monthly meeting of the council, and the 
appointment to be made at that meeting. 

PRESERVATION OF Woop From Dscay.— A 

correspondent, “J. B.N.,” su: gests the following 
composition, in preference to tar or ochre, asa 
preservative of wood from decay, the purpose espe- 
cially in view being the painting of our decaying 
gun-boats with it -—“ Take,” he says, “ three parts 
of air-slacked lime, two of wood ashes, and one of 
fine sand: pass them through a fine sieve, and add 


now been built, with arches opening into the 
chancel and north aisle, in which the organ will 
be placed, thus obviating any removal of the oak 
seats and stalls, with which the church has lately 
been restored. 

ORNAMENTAL BUILDINGS aT GLascow.—The 
rapid increase of such buildings in Glasgow within 
the last few years, especially in the west end 
streets, terraces, and crescents, is alluded to by 
the local Gazette, with incidental reference to an 
erection nearly finished, on the Dumbarton road, 
opposite the west end of St. Vincent-street, and 
forming the front and show room of the Glasgow 
Marble Works, belonging to Mr. Penman, marble 
cutter, formally of Bothwell-street. The facade 
is built of white Sicilian marble, while the pilas- 
ters on each side of the two windows, the arch 
over the tops of these, and the border of the 
circular window above the door are of a darker 
streaked marble, known as “ rouge royal.” The 
marble front, it adds, is an idea scarcely to be 
found in this part of the country. 

Tue Great Orn WELIS IN PENNSYLVANIA.— 


rife with excitement. The grand discovery of the 
age there is oil springs. The earth is bored and 
burrowed into in every direction to pump out the 
subterranean fluid. The price of land has gone 
up, and the price of oil has not yet come down. 
Vanango county, Pennsylvania, boasts of nearly 
100 “wells” of oil already, and wherever it is 
found or guessed to exist, the soil instantly 
trebles or — in value. One well yields 
eighteen barrels of oil per day, another twenty- 
five, and the great well at Crosby, which has been 
sunk to the depth of 181 feet, yields ninety bar- 
rels per day. This last, it is shrewdly supposed, 
must have struck the jugular vein of the oil 
region, and is drawing on its richest fountains. 
One man, a blacksmith, in Frankland, Pennsyl- 
vania, who bored his own well, has been offered 
100,000 dollars for it. ‘The boring machines used 
are very simple, and are driven by steam power. 
There are no less than 200 wells now in progress 
in Pennsylvavia, and in a few weeks it was esti- 
mated there would be 1,000. The oil found is the 
species variously known as naphtha, coal oil, petro- 
leum, Seneca oil, and rock oil. The principal 
market for it is New York, where it is shipped, 
to be distilled and purified. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGREsS.— When the 
Atlantic submarine telegraph failed, it appeared 
very desirable that a thorough experimental in- 
vestigation into the subject of submarine tele- 
graphy should be instituted before any other deep- 
sea cable wasformed. This, in the cause of electro- 
telegraphic progress itself, we frequently urged; 
and, indeed, a commission was thereafter appointed 
on the part of the Government in order to carry 
out such an investigation. The late Mr. R. Ste- 
phenson was one of the commission, but whether 
his death interfered with its purpose we do not 





as much linseed oil as will bring it to a proper 
consistence for working with = coisas Tan. 
As particular care must be taken to mix it per- 
fectly smooth, it should be ground on a stone slab 


Our fear that the extension of submarinetelegraphs 
would be checked by repeated failures, were more 
put in operation before some further light was 


with a proper muller, in the same manner as| shed on their best possible form and mode of laying 
painters grind their white lead, &c. Two coats | down and lifting up, has been justified already to 


of this composition being necessary, the first may 
be rather thin, but the second should be as thick 


a certain extent by repeated failures which have 
since taken place, and which are still, we regret 


as it can be conveniently worked.” This prepara- | to say, occurring ; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
tion, chemically speaking, appears to be no other | chequer pointed to these failures the other day as 
than the silicate of lime prepared with potash, or | a reason why the Government hesitated to proceed 
wood ashes, and mixed with oil, and it is identical in | with the Gibraltar line. It is really a pity that 


effect with Ransome’s patent for the preservation 


such a thorough experimental investigation as we 


of stone, only the composition is made up with | have referred to should not at once be proceeded 
linseed oil as a paint, to be coated over the sur- | with, and the result made public as soon as possible, 





face to be preserved. 


for the guidance of future projects. 


know : we have heard nothing of it for some time. | 4 





FALLInG IN or A Szwer.—The shaft of the 
main sewer in Oxford-road, Manchester, opposite 
Chester-street, has fallen in to the depth of about 
4 feet, and 9 feet in diameter. 

Fatt oF Two Hovsrs.—About four o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon, two houses, long unoccupied, 
in the Waterloo-road, fell out on the pavement. 
No person received any injury. 

Stripes or ruE CoMPETITION SystEM.—A new 
church, to cost 4,3001., isto be built to relieve the 
old parish church of Tor, near Torquay. A select 
number of architects seem to be invited to give 
plans, and it appears that the designs are to be 
contrived with and without a tower, as circum- 
stances may admit. Drawings of details are to be 
included. It is to be clearly understood that no 
premium or payment is offered for the competi- 
tion, and something is said about a reserved right 
of not adopting any of the designs. So we go on 
and on.—A Non-CompeTiror. 








TENDERS 
For Cuxwold Hall, near Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 
Mr. James K. Colling, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Lander & Bedells :— 
Dove, Brothers... 


Hobson & Taylor.........++0+8 
Hollingworth .........esse0.. 
MYOES oc ciscccccnccccscoseese 





econmooco 





For a set of farm buildings and bailiff’s house, at Har- 
bourne, near Tenterden, Kent, for Mr. Henry Latter, 
Mr. James G. Smither, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Donmiellly. ..00cscccccoccvcevene #1,962 0 
McLennan & Bird ...........- 1,777 : 


7 0 
5 10 
17 
13 
0 


ecoosoocecoso 








For building schools, out-buildings, &c., at Bromyard 
Herefordshire. Mr. F, R. Kempson, architect :— 

ORE oi civccosonccnscscessevecs #1252 0 0 
Tenvlll ...cccccsvccccccscvcces 1216 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding No. 9, Lower Thames- 


° . . street, for Mr. Palmer. Messrs. Young & Son, archi- 
Western Pennsylvania and a portion of Ohio are | tects :— . 


Piper & SOM ...0.ceeceeseecess #1,342 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ......+++- 1,270 0 0 
Verry & Turner ......seeeeess 1,253 0 0 
DOWNS ....cccccccccccscceres 1,236 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon .......... 837 0 0 





For the erection of a new Warehouse, Meeting-house- 
square, City, for Mr. Joseph Myers. Messrs. John Young 
& Son, architects :— 

Hall & Son .....cceceeceecseees £708 0 


— 
cece 








For building St. Dunstan’s Schools, Canterbury ; Mr. 
Joseph Clarke, architect :— 


& 
2 
2 
> 
a) 





For a house at Dalston, for Mr. J. Harman. Mr. J. 
Clever, architect :— 


BighOp oc cccssccscecvescccesece £1,095 0 0 
JEEVD cccccvcccccesvseacecesce 09 
Bast cccccccccccesccscccvccvese 945 0 06 
I ois ve decb opocéecdnsnonnes 8417 0 0 
Stanborough ...... ..eeeeeeeee soi 0 0 
Rowland (accepted) .......+++-. 798 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Old Brewery, 
Harwich. Mr. Horace Darken, architect :— 





Henry Luff......cececsccsecevees £753 5 6 
J. COPMOP 2... cccccccccveccesccce 622 5 9 
Spooner & CoO.....eeeeeeeecevees 607 10 0 
S.J. Newton ....++-+ sbé'eeseee 586 0 0 
Worswick & Co... ...eceeceneece 580 0 0 
Wilding (accepted)........+0.+. 617 10 0 
For Drainage Work for the Poplar Board of Works :— 
Toole ....ccccccccvvescecssssese #277 0 0 
Hartland ......cccecce-cevssese 252 6 0 
ADE. . ccccccce ccceccessecccecves 250 15 0 





For additions to Trinity Asylum, Acre-lane, Brixton. 
Mr. Samuel Field, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
R. E. Roberts ........cecceeeees #599 0 0 





For building a presbytery and Catholic school at 
therstone. Mr. R. Jennings, architect :— 


Fox & Brother...........sse00s- #798 10 0 
POC. nc cccccccccccccevcescece 779 10 0 
DOORS os cciccccisecsevncsesore 680 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

8. C.—A Workman (well intentioned, but not fit for printing).— 

L, H,—Jack-Plane.—J. G.—J. H. B.—J. E. G.—W. H. (will come).— 

J.D.W.—M. J. L.—Con. Sub, (at the houses of members).—8. F.— 

Collythumpian (must look to his “ Bonnycastle”).—C, R.—M. C.— 
k. G. 8. 


Eraratom.—In Mr. Gwilt's paper on “ Drawing Volutes,” a break of 
type, after geing to press, changed the form’ aa l0th line from 





h 
bottom. Instead of h ———, it should be A — ——. 
2A 2h 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 





made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 
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KO Me THA wenRereaeraA OnwmWetnsne os 


aTns. 





